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A WISH. 
—_—_—~_——__ 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—_>_—_——_. 
How softly spring enfolds it, 
In films of tender grass ; 
How lightly nod its violets, 
When warm-breathed breezes pass ; 
How clear its tiny head-stone gleams, 
How clear and fair and still— 
How quiet is my darling’s grave 
Out on the quiet hill! 
I would that I might always keep 
This spring-time round her tomb ; 
That grasses might not lengthen there, 
That roses might not bloom ; 
That splendid summer might not come 
The flattered lands to fill, 
Nor clovers gird my darling’s grave, 
Out on the quiet hill! 


But always I would have the skies 
Faint-blue, the sward faint-green, 
And vistas of white-blossomed boughs 

Along the orchard seen ; 
And pathos of the violets, 
And odors, vaguely borne, 
And spring to mourn my darling 
As only spring can mourn! 


A PLEA FOR BOYS. 
—_——@———. 
_ “I do believe that the very spirit of mischief is 
inthat boy! From morning to night it is out of 
one thing into another. There isnothing safe when 
he’s about.” 
“Why don’t you whip him ?” 
i ae him! There is hardly a day goes over his 
ri that he's not punished, besides the grand totals 
ar paid off by his father about once a fort- 


“Is heugly? Do you think he means to do 
Wrong 2” 
j ‘That's the worst of it. He has as kind a heart 
‘ need be, and is always so sorry. But it does no 
The minute my back is turned he is tying 
: a cats, or putting chairs before the door 
my em tumble over, when some one opens 
ae aU out of a corner suddenly upon 
day he a Screamsseem to delight him. Yester- 
ite = mw Scissors and began to cut his own 
“aie Pp _ Pa fright he made of himself. He tied 
i _ 8 dress to the back of her rocking chair, 
other day, so that when she got up, the chair got 


he is out doors at play. There is somebody scold- 
ing down stairs, or crying out up stairs; and when 
there is silence, I know that some peculiar mischief 
ishatching. I’ve talked and talked to him. But 
there is no use init. Heis sorry and will not do 
so again : and that?seems to act like an absolution, 
and he is ready with a cheerful feart for the next 
prnak. Oh, if RoBert was only half as good as 
Mrs. Goopxrns’ James! Well, if I ever live to see 
him grow up, I hope that I shall have some comfort 
in the boy, for heaven knows I have very little 
now!” 

Now, we take the boy’s side. We know just how 
he feels, and just what the mother is. 

A fine organization and high health fill the lad 
to overflowing with animal spirits, and the parents 
are trying to cork it up, and in spite of them, nature 
drives out the cork. The parents are in regular oc- 
cupations and have no surplus vitality to vex them. 
But vigorous boys generate a vast deal of motive 
force for which no regular channels are provided. 

In a family where all the children work, at some 
appropriate trade, boys are less likely to fall into 
mischief. This is one reason why it is easier to 
bring up children on a farm than in a town. It is 
true that there are fewer temptations. But a main 
reason is that there is a legitimate channel for the 
boys’ energies to flow in. Govern boys by keeping 
them busy! Now and then there are bad natures 
that will go perversely wrong. But ordinarily boys 
do not do wrong on purpose. Their high spirits 
get them into mischief and then they go wrong for 
the sake of avoiding the consequences, Work off 
the steam and there will be less pressure and fewer 
explosions. 

And now comes the very question for which all 
this has been said. What shall we do with boys? 
What shall parents do, who live in towns and cities ? 
What shall professional men do whose children can- 
not participate in their parent’s work ? 

Instead of keeping them anxiously within doors, 
thrust them out as much as possible. Do not let 
watching become spying. Let children have sports 
and companions, and unwatched liberty. Put them 
upon their honor. Boys will early respond to this. 
Do not make too much of their mistakes and 
faults. How can one be a child and not be full of 
faults? Explain their mistakes gently. Be patient! 
Wait for them! Children must have time to grow. 
Somebody had to wait for you. Never let fear 
make a gulf between the child and you. Within 
due bounds, liberty is the best thing for a child, as 
itis fora man. It will lead to irregularities, but 
out of these will come experience, and, gradually, 
self-control. The object of all family government 
is to teach children to get along without being 
governed. They must therefore be trusted; even 
if they abuse it, they must be trusted. Keep them 
busy with pleasant work, if possible. Awaken in 
them curiosity about the things which lie around 
them. A very little instruction will make children 
curious of plants, minerals, natural history, of lite- 
rary curiosities, autographs, postage-stamp collec- 
tions, and a thousand things which will inspire 
pleasure in their reason rather than in their appe- 
tites. ; 

Never scold children, but soberly and quietly re- 
prove. Do not employ shame except in extreme 
cases. The suffering is acute, it hurts self-respect in 
the child, to reprove a child before the family; to 
ridicule it, to tread down its feelings ruthlessly, is 
to wake in its bosom malignant feelings. <A child 
is defenceless ; he is not allowed to argue. He is 
often tried, condemned and executed in a second. 
He finds himself of little use. He is put at things 
he don’t care for, and withheld from things that he 
does like ; he is made the convenience of grown up 
people, is hardly supposed to have any rights, ex- 
cept in a corner, as it were, is sent hither and thither, 
made to get up or sit down for every body’s con- 
venience but his own, issnubbed and catechised un- 
til he learns to dodge government and elude author- 
ity, and then be whipped for being “such a lying 
whelp that no one can believe you.” 

Well, well; girls may have the hardest time of it 
in after-life, but for the first fifteen years hoys are the 


men for the pastoral office, for neither of which has 
provision been made in any theological seminary. 
The first of these—and this should be chief of all 
the chairs of instruction—is a professorship of Com- 
mon Sense. In the great majority of cases where a 
pastor has been dismissed by reason of disaffection 
among the people, the ruling cause has been the 
lack of practical good sense, for which no amount of 
learning, smartness, eloquence, zeal or goodness can 
make amends. That knowledge of men, that faculty 
of adaptation, that intuition of the best thing, that 
unselfish wisdom which meets opposition or incipi- 
ent trouble with words and deeds of kindness, and 
smooths away difficulties by timely suggestions—that 
indefinite aptness of thought, speeeh, and manner, 
or whatever it is that makes up the qualii, »f com- 
mon sense, is worth more to the minister . ny 
special training in pastoral theology. He whe ld 
impart this to young men, or put them in the w.y 
of attaining it, would be the prince of teachers. But 
there is little hope of meeting this want, unless the 
editor of Taz Curistr1AN UNtIon will consent to va- 
eate all his present offices, and make an annual tour 
of all our theological seminaries, for the purpose of 
communicating his secret to the graduating classes; 
and even this would be of little use, unless he could 
supply the article, as well as exhibit and recom- 
mend it. 

But, related to this, there is another qualification 
for the pastoral office not yet provided for in our 
seminaries, which happily is within the compass of 
the average candidate for the ministry ; and which 
may be cultivated’ by experience, when once the 
proper impulse and direction have been given by ju- 
dicious training—this is the knowledge of Moral 
Pathology, or of the relation of the physical consti- 
tution and its conditions to frames and emotions of 
the mind. Mr. Lecky has said : “Mind and body 
are so closely connected, that even those who most 
earnestly protest against materialism readily admit 
that each aets continually upon the other: and he 
who raises moral pathology to a science, expanding, 
systematizing, and applying many fragmentary ob- 
servations that have already been made, will proba- 
bly take a place among the master intellects of 
mankind.” 

President Epwarps is reputed to have had a spe- 
cial skill in the treatment of “sotl-cases”—in dis- 
cerning one’s spiritual condition and wants, so as to 
give judicious counsel; and yet his famous treatise, 
Concerning Religious Affections, has disturbed the 
peace and darkened the hope of not a few sincere 
Christians, because his inexorable logic and his crit- 
ical standard make no allowance for varieties of tem- 
perament, or for weak and disordered nerves. Ep- 
WARDS saw indeed, very clearly, the tendency of any 
strong mental excitement to produce some sensible 
effect upon the body, by causing, according to the 
physiology of that day, ‘some motion or alteration 
of the fluids, in some part of the body ;” and there- 
fore he wisely judged that “ great effects on the body 
are no sure evidences that affections are spiritual.” 
But he failed to make account of the reciprocal ac- 
tion of the body upon the mind, as influencing spir- 
itual conceptions and emotions. The pathology ot 
moral states would teach us when to refer these to 
the department of hygiene rather than to that or 
theology ; and a knowledge of this would give more 
wisdom to a pastor’s counsels than is to be found in 
any of the standard treatises upon Christian experi- 
ence—not to speak of the exaggerated types of ex- 
perience so common in religious diaries. 

The pastor should learn to discriminate between 
religious frames and nervous or bilious phases of the 
system ; and, keeping in mind that the Gospel is not 
a specific for a disordered liver or for shattered 
nerves, he should not attempt to fight these demons 
with argument and exhortation, but should deftly 
exorcise them by sedative or tonic suggestions, as 
the case may seem to require. The general princi- 
ples of moral pathology might be taught in lectures, 
but their application must come by experience in 
parochial clinics. One or two examples may illus- 
trate this branch of pastoral theology. 

A pastor was surprised by a visit frem a young 
woman who was an example of humble, earnest pi- 








u 
P too, Only a week ago he put a wick into his fa- 


sufferers, $ 


ety, who came to tell him that she knew she was a 


worst description; and he detected also a general 
tendency to hypochondria. Dismissing her with a 
few quieting words, he went directly to her physi- 
cian, and said, “‘ Your patient, Miss , is on the 
verge of insanity.” “I know it,” said the Doctor, 
“and was going to consult you about her.” The 
two worked together in a course of mental hygiene, 
and, before many months, the diet and sleep of the 
patient were regulated, and faith, hope, and peace 
returned with their wonted serenity. 

An aged widow, whose watchings and sorrows 
had driven sleep from her bed, came to her pastor 
mourning that the hope of fifty years had deserted 
her; that she could no longer find God in prayer ; 
that when she cal'e ‘o Him in the night, she had 
no answer, though she would rise from her bed, and 
spend hours upon her knees, ‘And do you have 
this feeling of desertion,” asked her pastor, “ when 
you first wake in the morning?” “Oh, no,” she an- 
swered ; “then all looks bright, and I can pray, and 
take comfort in it, as I used to do.” “ Well, now,” 
said the pastor, “ you see it is not that God has for- 
saken you, but that you will not suffer him to an- 
swer your prayer. When you lie down at night, sa 
only, ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep ;? and remember 
that you can best please God, after such a prayer, 
by trusting Him and going to sleep. This is far 
more religious than, keeping awake and trying to 
pray on and on. Go to sleep at night, and on wak- 
ing in the morning, take a good hearty season of 
prayer, when you can enjoy it.” This simple coun- 
sel, framed for weak nerves, gave faith opportunity 
to regain its power. So many examples are at hand, 
that, to embody them all in this article, would ex- 
pand it into a chapter, if not into a book. Perhaps 
the naming of the theme will draw from pastors of 
experience facts and suggestions that shall give the 
basis of a true science of moral pathology. This will 
be found to explain much in Christian experience 
that is now referred either to the mystery of divine 
sovereignty or to the devices of the devil. Fasts 
and vigils have their uses; but there is much savory 
piety in a juicy steak, and sleep is one of God’s best 
gifts to “ His beloved.” 





A RAGGING THE HALTER, 
pj. 
BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 
—_——@j——— 


Proverbs have been defined as the wit of one, and 
the wisdom of many; the wit in stating in pithy 
and condensed form what is approved of by the 
judgment or confirmed by the observation of the 
multitude. They are in common affairs what pun- 
gent Bible-texts are to devout people in things re- 
ligious, Indeed some of them are so wide-spread 
and withal so weighty, that they pass for sacred quo- 
tations. “Gop tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” has again and again been clothed with the 
authority of inspiration. They are like Bible-texts, 
too, in their use, for how often a sentence which in 
the sacred discourse would end with a terse scrip- 
ture quotation, at once giving it point and author- 
ity, is concluded in the forcible secular talk, with 
a popular proverb, into which it tapers off graceful- 
ly as the whip does into the bit of wiry knotted 
whip-cord, which makes the stroke at once graceful 
and incisive. 

There is an English proverb which answers to this 
description, and deserves some study—‘ The horse 
is not clean escaped that drags his halter.” How 
vivid the picture is to any bucolic mind; and the 
most healthy minds, like the most healthy bodies, 
gather their strength in the country. The vehe- 
ment young animal has been tied up by the head, 
and the instinct of freedom is too strong for the sit- 
uation. Chafing and tugging, he at last breaks the 
bond ; but it yields not at the head but at the stake. 
By and by he is to be caught. You may see the 
captor with a tempting morsel for a horse, coax- 
ingly held out for his shy inspection. He gallops 
arounda little; halts; trots a bit; halts again. His 
ears are restless, his eye now flashing, now inquiring 
and curious. He is suspicious ; yet the blandish- 
ments of voice and gesture, and the goodly meal are 
not without their force, and oblivious of the treach- 





erous halter he allows the approach of the captor 
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It is a pretty subject for Rosa Bonnevr—if her 
hands are not full already. At length the halter’s 
end is reached by the wily human actor in the scene; 
it would not do to provoke a sudden leap by stoop- 
ing for it; but it is all the same to set foot upon it, 
and hold it fast. Ah! poor young colt! you are not 
clean escaped ; you dragged the halter! 

There is a good deal of halter-dragging among 
‘men. Held, for example, by a bad habit, a high- 
spirited and yet feeble nature is captive. He will 
snap the cords that bind him, and go free. He will 
assert himself to be aman. He has power. enough 
and will enough. He really means it. He will get 
about it forthwith. Only he will not make an ab- 
rupt transition. He will go into noextremes. He 
sees no harm in an innocent game at the table, only 
he will not gamble again, at least not to the extent 
he has done. He cannot see the harm in a social 
glass, only he will not drink to excess. He does not in- 
tend to be a fanatic about it ; he is a reasonable, mod- 
erate man. But by the time he has had the social 
glass or two, hts idea of excess is modified. As he 
advances, so does his horizon of moderation, and ex- 
cess still seems so far away that he seems to himself 
safe in going further, until he is in the mire again. 
He is dragging the halter. Better break short off, 
if the thing is to be quitted. Never drink again, 
young man,if the fire has been burning in your 
veins. Never touch the dice, never strike a ball 
again, if the fascination that held you is to be shak- 
en off. 

The caricature of the Christianized cannibal, long- 
ing for a bit of a nice little boy, may be laughed at, 
but it has a serious and suggestive side. The cler- 
gyman is known to this writer, who, as he toils right 
manfully through a populous and vicious parish, 
sometimes feels it hard to pass by the wide-mouthed 
gin-palaces they erect in London. In earlier days 
he was a drunkard. Hownatural it must be for the 
lissom fingers of a reformed pickpocket to attach 
themselves to an exposed bit of prdperty, until will 
conquers old habit. How instinctively would double 
up, on a little provocation, the fist of a man who 
used to be a brute only a little higher than the dogs 
whose battles he enjoyed and copied! Such persons 
to forsake evil must forsake it utterly and wholly. 
With the inflammable matter gathered in their na- 
tures, they cannot safely come near the fire. It is of 
no use to request gunpowder to go off quietly ; or to 
beg kerosene to make a gradual and gentle explo- 
sion. 

In things distinctively religious the halter is often 
dragged. The first thought with many a man when 
Gop and eternity become real to him is to do some- 
thing that will place him in a right position to Gop, 
that will undo the past, in some measure make atone- 
ment. He believes hecando this. And if with ad- 
vancing light, it begins to dawn upon him that there 
is much of the irrevocable past for which he can 
make no atonement, and he recurs to Curist, he 
thinks of Him as a Helper, not as a Saviour; as a 
friend in need who will make up the balance, not a 
Redeemer who pays the whole. And even when the 
dream of making reparation hag been broken, and 
when the Redeemer’s work has been accepted, how 
often does the human spirit revert to its original 
and criminal self-reliance! ‘I am afraid to hope, 
there is so much evil in’me.” Then if you were Sen- 
sible of a little less evil, or a little more good, you 
would hope. And your hope would be founded not 
on the satisfaction of Calvary, but on the victories 
of self. Of the inner changes that evidence true 
faith in Curist I do not now speak, but of that sub- 
tle self-righteousness which is constantly and prac- 
tically saying in the heart, with theology and gram- 
mar both questionable—“I feel safe, for I feel so 
good.” When any professing Christian, however 
true and sincere, is in this temper, he drags the hal- 
ter, and is for the time at the mercy of his foes. He 
is off the only ground where a sinner can stand—the 
perfect righteousness of Curist. He is laying aside 
the “ fine linen clean and white,” and putting on the 
“filthy rags.” He is dropping that plea which 
never was urged in vain; and he is taking up the 
Pharisee’s doxology to himself, “I fast twice a week, 
I give tithes of all that I possess.” 

When the Reformation struggle reached its cli- 
max, and the work of reconstruction began, two di- 
verse methods were adopted. “Let us,” said one 
set, “keep nothing that is forbidden in Gop's word.” 
This did not satisfy another set. They said, “ Let 
us have nothing but what is enjoined in Gon’s word.” 
The two canons look very much alike, but they re- 
ally differ. There are many things which it would 


‘be idle to expect to find condemned in Gop’s word. 


It has no anachronisms. It does not denounce the 
incautious use of fire-arms, or libellous printing ; for 
neither powder nor printing presses existed when it 
was given. Conceivably,therefore, many things may 
arise in the course of time, in the Church, which are 
not forbidden, because they did not present them- 
selves in the days when the Scriptures were given. 
Under the one of these canons they have place, but 
they are rigidly excluded under the other. The one 
‘Class said, “Show us anything in the Word that con- 
demns this. The other said, “ Show me anything 
ei Api that enjoins this,” and for their adher- 
funatica, ee they had much abuse. They were 
ead Tahaan ‘cals, revolutionaries, ruffians, and what 
“ir worship was called bald and their ser- 


tle 


vice meagre and unavailing. But they escaped at 
least one danger—they did not drag the halter. 

Puritans in England possessed of culture, knowl- 
edge, and refinement, (though commonly otherwise 
painted, for their enemies had the field of history 
all to themselves), and Presbyterians im Scotland, 
were not perfect by any means, but they were neither 
cowards nor fools, They did not always disorimin- 
ate among the applications of their principle, but 
they had a safe principle. And it saved them trouble 
on one side at least. They came out fairly and fully. 
They have their own temptations “such as are com- 
mon to man,” but there is no part of their system of 
which the old Pre-reformation could say, “‘ Holding 
this you are bound to go further. Inexorable logic 
requires that you also hold with us in a great deal 
more.” 

Every time of religious enquiry has been a time of 
disturbance to the communities that retained the 
unforbidden. The old master of human consciences 
has always been snatching at the halter. And then 
a discussion arises about cutting it a little shorter, 
and people cannot exactly agree how much should 
be cut off, and some are afraid that if the process 
once begins it will never stop, and so they will not 
begin at all! 

The communities that refused all but what is com- 
manded, are not at all perfect, but they will bear 
comparison with their neighbors. And they will be 
none the worse for keeping the position of the olden 
time, all the imputations upon bald and meagre 
worship notwithstanding. “For the thing that hath 
been it is that which shall be, and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 





BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 
——__<————— 
So sorrowful! What grieves my darling? 
Come, whisper, lest any one hears, 
Why the poor little heart is troubled, 
The violet eyes brimm’d with tears. 


All the morning you played in the garden, 
But you hadn’t a bit jolly time ? 

The butterflies wouldn't be caught, dear ?— 
The bees were engross'd with the thyme? 


The lily you filled at the fountain 
Wouldn't perfume the water like wine 7— 
The sweet-briar \\ ounded your forehead 
When you crown’d it with sprays of the vine ?— 


When you clamber’d the sunny south trellis, 
Where crimsoning peaches hung high, 

A cruel wasp flew out and stung you !— 
And that is the reason you cry ? 


’T was too warm when you played in the sunshine, 
Too chill when you sat in the shade ?— 

Alas! dear, your hour in the garden 
Was very like Life, I’m afraid, 


For that isn’t always so jolly! 
Dark hours on the sunny encroach; 
Its butterflies lure, to elude us, 
And the bees—they’re a stinging reproach ! 


All crowns I suspect, hide keen thorns, dear; 
And the rarest delight Life can bring— 

If it hangs owt of reach—be quite sure, dear, 
For you, it will harbor a sting. 


But, violet eyes, cease your weeping, 

And poor, little, grieved heart grew calin; 
There blossom in every one’s garden 

Beds of purple and odorous balm. 


The ache in the heart and tie forehead, 
The thorn in the life and the side, 

Its virtues of grace and of healing 
Change to blessings, if rightly app ied. 


So, darling, Life’s shadows and sunshine 
It were wise not to worry about, 

For I know not a sunbeam meant for you, 
Will fail to one day find you ont. 


THE ART OF ENGRAVING. 
sectbestlilibetiecnete 

Of all the modern arts, Printing, of course, in so 
far as it is considered separately, stands always easi- 
ly first in the infinite diversity of its applications. 
But there is no one art which seems gifted with such 
possibilites of influence in directions of pure pleas- 
ure, enjoyable instruction, and refinement, as Eagra- 
ving, really the parent of printing. 

If we leave out of the question those ingenious 
barbarians, the Chinese,—whose sharp little eyes 
seem to have ferreted out from the realm of nature 
most of our Christian inventions long before our Eu. 
ropean ancestors found them, but who lacked the| 
inspiring genius of Christian civilization to make 
them efficient and fruitful_—we shall be able to fix 
the first operation of that labor-saving idea, of an in- 
definite reproduction of impressions from an inked 
or colored block of engraved wood, as early as the 
year 1275, A.D. At that date the use of playing- 
cards increased largely and the multiplication of their 
awkward and simple designs was the first instance 
of printing surely known. In the fifteenth century 
the Germans began producing rude copies of sacred 
pictures; one, of St. CuristopHErR bearing the in- 
fant Jesus, still exists, with the date 1423. The use 
of movable wooden types to reproduce letters was a 
natural and early consequence of this invention; and 
in practical, universal adaptability the child soon 
surpassed the parent. But, however useful printing 
may be, it is necessarily mechanical and a far lower 
form of art than engraving, which gives scope to 





setting of type is confined to fixed forms, which 
may indeed be elegant in form and finish, and may 
be combined in pages of symmetry and fine pro- 
portions, but which in and of themselves express 
nothing, being mere symbols of sound. Engraving 
on the block or plate, however, is a direct effort of 
the most artistic powers. All the skill and taste of 
the draftsman must be brought to bear in the mere 
delineation of the design, supplemented by a skillful 
eye and a bold and well-trained hand, to judge of 
the length, and breadth, and depth, and direction 
of the, line to be graven, and to guide the delicate 
tool in its course. It is interesting to note the 
wondrous diversity of representation which the en- 
graver has within his power. Besides reproducing 
and multiplying the designs of the great paintings 
of the world, the interesting portraits, the scenes of 
fancy, history, and sacred lore illustrated on the can- 
vas of the masters, he makes even the effect of color 
by the texture of his lines and by the skillful contrasts 
of light and shade; he shows the most delicate 
tints of the atmosphere, the evanescent gleams of 
water, the ferm and character of faces, the peculiar 
fabric and texture of dress, the movements and ac- 
tion of animals, the varieties of foliage, the strength 
of the mountains, the sweetness of the far-off hills, 
the fleeting passage of cloud-shadows. To contem- 
plate at all the possibilities and the actual achieve- 
ments of engraving as a representative art, is to 
grow enthusiastic over its power. Think of the soft 
or rugged flesh surfaces it shows in face of maid or 
warrior, the contrasting textures of transparent lawn 
or pearly satin with the thick richness of velvet or 
the roughness of a peasant’s dress. How far apart 
seem the kinds of line which can reveal the exquisite 
delicacy of a transparent flower-bell and the wild 
rudeness of a rock! How masterly the skill that 
can with the same tool upon the same plate cut the 
lines which shall in one place show clearly the quiet 
beauty of a woman’s eye, and in another the light- 
ning-flash of steel ; or present, above, the placid glid- 
ing of a smooth-faced stream, and, below, the angry, 
foaming, writhing, leaping, dashing turbulence of a 
cascade! ‘Yet all these and thousands more of un- 
numbered diversities of the combination and con- 
struction of lines lie under the engraver’s hand, 
which, if guided aright by the laws of natural form 
and color, the true principles of beauty and harmo- 
ny, with right judgment and correct taste, will de- 
velope and perpetuate effects that no other art, save 
that of painting, can aspire to. 

This, then, was the future which the clumsy dis- 
eovery of engraving and printing opened to the 
world, in the fifteenth century. 

The Germans, with ALBERT DvuRER at their head, 
seized the pictorial idea and diligently began pro- 
ducing and reproducing. All the great painters 
were charmed with the notion of multiplying their 
own creations with such ease. Tle use of wood, in 
the preparation of which all the lights of the picture 
are cut out and the dark lines attained by rolling 
the ink upon the portions left standing, was soon 
paralleled about 1450, and, for all delicate and ele- 
gant work superseded, by the use of copper-plates, 
engraved on the contrary principle of cutting lines 
into the metal for the reception of the ink. Italy 
and Germany both claim the honor of this last dis- 
covery; the probability, however, being that, as 
VASARI gives the story, a Florentine goldsmith nam- 
ed FrnicuErRRA, who was in the habit of engraving 
ornamental plates for Churches by cutting fanciful 
traceries in the metal and filling the lines with a 
black alloy to make them show, wished a copy of 
one of his plates and took an impression on damp 
paper by applying soot and oil to the lines. How- 
ever that may be, the art and its capabilities were 
immediately recognized, perhaps the more readily, 
as just at that time arose the beautiful invention of 
painting in oils—so fertile was that famous XVth 
century. But the lines were soon (about 1518,) made 
more easily than through direct cutting of the metal, 
by drawing the designs with a fine point through a 
coating of wax or varnish laid over the plate, and the 
etching, or eating out, of the lines thus laid bare, with 
acids. Italy, with her Marc ANTONIO, preserved and 
multiplied the great works of her masters, RAPHAEL, 
MicHaEL ANGELO and others; in Germany, DurEr, 
in Holland, Van Dycx and REMBRANDT, with other 
painters of renown, made the art famous; in Eng- 
land some artistic book designs and some map-work 
found use for it. But it was two hundred years be- 
fore the great leap to excellence was made, when, in 
the XVIIIth century, after a long lapse in creative 
art, arose in England the fertile Hocartn and Vrr- 
TUE; and, later than they, a class of men who did 
not produce but who devoted their masterly powers 
to the reproduction of the creations of the greater 
age gone by,—Sir Ropert Straneex, whose soft har- 
monious limes renewed the beauties of CorrEcero, 
TITIAN, Guipo and GuERctNo; WooLeTT, nervous, 
forceful and clear; Bartro.ozzi, elegant, delicate 
and correct; and many whose very names are sug- 
gestive of art-treasures to the connoisseur. These, 
and their successors since that day, engraved upon 
copper, a metal not tough enough to endure the 
wear of very many impressions, which fact conse- 
quently leaves the good prints of their works now of 
great value. RapHarL MorGcHen, Loneut, and 
ToscHtI are among the highest names of the later 
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French; and a multitude of fine English m3 ~ 
gravers—all on copper; these are the barest can 
tions. of leading péints in an art whose rol] of = 
names is fortunately very long. _ 

It was reserved for America to produce th 
remarkable improvement in this art—the jn 
of engraving on steel, which was hit upon in 1 
Mr. JACOB PEREINS, of Newburyport, Mass,, who in 
his profession of bank-note engraver, in order to pre 
vent counterfeiting, adopted the principal of “esta 
ferring the engraved work of the geometric lathe n 
steel plates, afterwards hardened by chemical as: 
cess. This was the beginning. The use of Steel jn. 
stead of copper became a self-evident improvement 
as increasing the number of impressions, The artof 
steel engraving received a great impulse in this coun. 
try, first from the numerous banks needing its skill. 
ful service. Engravers also took it up with eager. 
ness, until the “steel-plate” became the synonym for 
the highest effort of the Engravers’ art, In Amer. 
ica especially we have excelled in the wonderful 
beauty and variety of bank-note designs, and out of 
the ingenious and artistic trainings of the bank-note 
companies have arisen engravers renowned in higher 
walks of art. Of these, perhaps the most famous ex. 
ponent is that young but already eminent artist 
Wuiiuiam E. MARSHALL, whose grand engraving of 
WASHINGTON from the fine old Stuart portrait, eee 
the property of Tue Curistian Untoy, aiid 
whose characteristically strong head of Lixcotx from 
a painting of his own, have compelled the admiration 
of artists and art-lovers throughout two continents, 

But within a few years another invention has 
arisen which bids fair to give the power of (humanly 
speaking) infinite reproduction from plates. Al. 
though very hard, steel will wear out. But the sci- 
ence of electrotyping has been brought to such per- 
fection that now the most important engravings on 
steel or copper are subjected to a mould, which, be. 
ing placed in an electro-plate battery, receives a 
chemical deposit of copper in particles so fine that 
they seek out and fill the narrowest crevices; and 
when the deposit of copper has become thick enough, 
it is taken up, and behold! it is an exact reproduc. 
tion of the original plate,—so exact, even to the most 
delicate particulars, that the prints from the two if 
made with equal care cannot be distinguished! 
This new copper-plate is then chemically faced with 
steel and used for printing. Thus the original plate 
may be kept for centuries, unused except to furnish 
moulds for indefinite electrotypes. Millions of im- 
pressions can thus be obtained, and the plate always 
be fresh, 

There are many varieties of engraving and many 
details of interest in the history and practical devel- 
opment of each. But our space is already used up, 
and we must defer any further discussion toa future 
time. J. RH. 
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MY BROTHERS BLOOD. 
—_~_——— 
To the Editor of Tue Curistran UNION :— 

In your paper of April 30th, is an article entitled 
The Indians Again, by Luonarv Bacon, containing 
an extract of a letter from a “friend in Minnesota, 
who is not undistinguished in the community in 
which he resides.” In that letter occurs this pas- 
sage: 

“ The severe chastisement which BAKER gave them in Monts 
na recently, and which you seem to disapprove, is, probably, il 
we out here know anything abont it, the result of the private 
vengeance of a lady in Minnesota whose brother was called out 
of his cabin and murdered in cold blood.” 

Now, Iam the lady whose brother was cruelly 
murdered, but that I took any steps toward aveng- 
ing his death is utterly false. I saw an article in 
the St. Paul Pioneer, from a Montana paper, stating 
that I had written to Washington, insisting that the 
murderers should be summarily dealt with, but sup- 
posed that the article would hardly be noticed, and 
that my friends, whose opinion I valued, knew me 
too well to believe it of me, for I have always main- 
tained, and still maintain, that the Indians are more 
sinned against than sinning. Small need to urge 
the killing of Indians when the fact is before the 
country that not only killing them but horribly m- 
tilating their dead bodies is something that author- 
ities have winked at and so-called Christians have 
joked about. 

The only steps I took in the matter were to send 
for the bereaved children and to urge friends 12 
Montana to protect them until they could come 10 
us. The daughters found a shelter and a home with 
us. The sons remained in Montana to secure the 
land on which their father had settled, and, by dint 
of hard, patient industry, to earn a livelihood. These 
boys accompanied Col. BAKER on his famous exP® 
dition as guides or interpreters, perhaps ; and it may 
be they went to avenge their father’s death, if they 
could find his murderers. One of them in writing ‘ 
his sister, giving an account of BAKER'S raid, says 
the women and children were indiscriminately mur- 
dered, and adds: “I hope, dear sister, you will not 
think for a moment that either of us was so barbar 
ous as to kill women and children.” 

I have lived in the West nearly all my life, /' 
Indians very well, and am sure that the depredations 
they commit originate mainly in the injustice done 
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vs me, when in the instance abeve cited my own 
or brother was the victim. But let me explain: 
“0 d been with the Blackfeet more than half his 
. ad identified himself with them, had been for 
Jooked upon as a great chief, and was respect- 
pee beloved by them. They came to him for ad-. 
. @ nd help in trouble, and found him invariably 
we counsellor and a true friend. But they knew 
ual white men did not deal justly with them; 
they knew the whites were coming among them, and 
jelt that with them as with other tribes this meant 
q series of abuses and impositions. 

Being a powerful tribe they determined to resist 
the inroads of the palefaces, and in order to do this 
must remove my brother, who, though friendly to 
chem, would not join them against his own people, 
and who, from his knowledge of them, their habits, 
their customs, their strength, would prove a power- 
ful foe. Several of the great chiefs conspired against 
him, and, in a most treacherous manner, took his 
jife, So fell CAESAR, and the man who took the life 
so precious to us, was brought up by my brother as 


Well might he have said to him in dying, 
” 


ason. 
«And thou too, BRUTUS 

Poor brother; his life would not have been so 
rudely taken if the whites had not, by years of in- 
justice to the Indians, taught them to dread their 
approach. 

Iam sorry to know, through the letter quoted 
from, that the majority of the people out here be- 
lieve in the extermination of the race as the only 
true solving of the problem, “ What shall be done 
with the Indian?” I do not endorse any such views, 
[believe that many Indians will have to be killed, 
and I deplore it; and I believe, too, that this neces- 
sity would not have been, if the Government had-in- 
sisted onstrict justice towards them in all its deal- 
ings with them. 

Whole volumes might be filled with instances of 
treachery to the red man; broken promises, unfair 
bargains, actual cruelty, and all the train of crimes 
that follow in the wake of a powerful nation that 
goes forth conquering and to conquer, without con- 
sidering God’s great law of doing as we would be 
done by. 

But abler pens than mine are handling this sub- 
ject. Lonly write this to vindicate myself from the 
charge of revengeful feelings towards the Indian, for 
eyen though I see about me daily the dear fatherless 
children whose lives have been so blighted, while 
my whole heart goes out in love and pity for them, 
I cannot but feel that the white man is “ verily guil- 
ty concerning this my brother.” 

CHARLOTTE O. VAN CLEVE. 

St. Anthony, Minn., May, 2, 1870. 





“ GOING ABOUT.” 
> 
BY HANNIBAL. 
—_ > ——_ 

It was two years since our joint calling of Presby- 
terian minister and reporter for the New York 
* Merchants’ Exchange and News Rooms ” had been 
interrupted, by removal from the pleasant little 
charge on the Atlantic coast, to a larger and more 
laborious one, far in the interior. And now again, 
on this splendid and lively July morning, we are 
afloat with our old friend P——, the Deputy Collec- 
tor, and are dashing down the channel to overhaul 
that brig and the three schooners that have retreat- 
ed from the storm two days before, and now lie at 
anchor inthe harbor. As of old, P. has vacated the 
helm in our behalf—but quite another craft is the 
Seawanaka,—a new, 23 feet, open, cat-rigged yacht, 
from the old Dora of our former exploits. How gal- 
lantly she ploughs the waves; what graceful mas- 
tery of the situation; and for a lately study-wearied 
man, here was an inspiration indeed! Ah, Messrs. 
BEECHER and Murray, take in full monopoly your 
brooks, and cats, and farms, and Adirondacks— 
the things of the earth, earthy,—give this modest 
clergyman on his recreations, the Seawanaka ; ample 
Waters and a spanking breeze. Our anchored ves- 
sels are all boarded—Uncie Sam’s eagle with the 
‘ross-bars at our peak has commanded due polite- 
neas from the seafarers, and now we are returning. 
The tide is running, rather rushing out the inlet, 
Pressed by the billowy contributions of two bays— 
om large river and innumerable creeks. The surf 
wildl y combing antl dashing over the outer bar, that 
tragic spot where many a fortune has been sacrific- 
ed, and, alas! nobler spoils wrung by the relentless 
‘et from wife and mother—“those for whom the 
place was kept at board and hearth so long.” "Just 
visible in the distance is the sea-buoy ‘rolling and 
‘oming madly in the seas which tell of savage 
a — presumptuous crafts, even though the 
wreck $ past and the gale shifted to the propitious 
wae ny Suddenly P., who has been gazing off 
let's pr . = s moment, suggests, “ Keep away and 
di a i the inlet.” “But the tide’s running 
ak — at that sea, we answered quickly and 
mat a imploringly—with our caution graded to 
a days of the old Dora. “Ah, this isn’t the Dora,” 
— pags a touch of nautical pride—as without 
Pr, * discussion, he stepped aft and let run the 

y—80, accepting the situation, not without some 
ngs,we stretched our might to the tiller, (it’s 
rocks Tied to climb mountains and Manchester 

» 88 to“ keep away” a 28 feet yacht without a 


misgiyj 
just gs 





jib, with a steady breeze after you, Mr. Editor,) and 
off we went, rushing and plunging and over the 
long swelling waves born of ocean power and min- 
gled with the crested billows of more recent and in- 
land growth. Meanwhile P. has coolly fastened the 
sheet and lain down upon the seats as if asleep— 
while nearer and nearer come the bar and the beach- 
ing sea waves, past us flies one buoy and now anoth- 
er—over our heads scream soaring sea gulls as if con- 
scious of our approach to danger and anxious to 
forewarn us,—and nearer still those same great sea- 
rollers that, with a chance, would have filled and 
sunken our little craft in an instant—when suddenly 
we asked with emphasis, if not seriousness, “P., 
hadn’t we better go about?” “At this he arose, took 
a look out and slowly answered,” “No, not yet, I 
guess,”—not, however, returning to his prostration— 
and, walking deliberately aft, he loosed the sheet 
and stood holding it in hishand. The gulls scream- 
ed the louder, the waves, catching more and more the 
impulses of their mother sea, as we rushed on, were 
now rolling us up and down and forward with tre- 
mendous plunges, and only a few yards off, and with- 
in a moment’s reach, rolled the fatal bar breakers. 
“Go about,” quietly said the officer as he rapidly 
gathered in the sheet that slackened on our very 
willing changing of the helm ; down went the centre- 
board, close in came her sail, and in an instant the 
Seawanaka was on the wind, clearing her backward 
way ; up the channel she rapidly passes in triumph- 
ant defiance of the adverse wind above and currents 
beneath ; and, in a little time, with sail furled and 
anchor over, in still waters, we were hooking and 
hauling fish. Our gallant boat was equal to a 
crisis and could successfully retreat in the face 
of the enemy. But just here it is that a boat is 
mightier than the man who buildsor sails her. This 
is what men in their element cannot do—albeit they 
are forever trying. No lesson is more demanded by 
the times—these times of rush and impetus, than 
this—that men cannot be relied upon successfully to 
“go about.” Keep out, young man—this is the 
moral that pressed our mind, as, after that exciting 
dash, from the Seawanaka’s deck in quiet waters we 
sat catching sea-bass—keep out of the wreck chan- 
nels altogether! And if, alas! as to sobriety, or virtue, 
or integrity, or acceptance of Christ, you are in them 
already—“ Go about,” if you can, at once! Get on 
the upward tack immediately, and stay there! 








SONG FOR MOTHERS. 
—>——_ 
BY MRS. MARY C. GURLEY. 
—__>—_—__ 
Dimpled and rosiest faces 
Glowing with love and delight, 
Golden and nut-brown ringlets 
Eyes so bewitchingly bright ; 
Sweet but mischievous fingers, 
Always in somebody’s way ; 
Feet there’s no magic can quiet, 
Even a minute a day. 


Tongues that begin with the daylight, 
Pleading for stories and fun, 

Skill’d in expressions the quaintest 
Ever heard under the sun ; 

Hearts that are gathering lessons 
Nothing will ever remove, 

While in us sweetly they’re trusting 
Both for protection and love. 


These are what keep us busy, 
Busy with many a care ; 

Yet are our choicest treasures, 
Jewels we rightly may wear ; 

Not all the wealth of kingdoms 
One of our darlings would buy, 

For not the Queen of the Fairies 
Rarer delight could supply. 


Beautiful, loving children, 
Ever both earnest and true, 
Waking our holier nature, 
Helping the heart to renew; 
Filling our homes with sunlight, 
Pleasure for pain they repay ; 
Further from earth they've led us 
Into the heavenly way ! 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
——— 
EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 
——_@—— 

My Dear Editor: 

A Methodist clergyman sends me a letter on the 
subject of extemporaneous preaching. I strike out 
the opening paragraph, which is personal and com- 
plimentary, and for which, with its encouraging 
words, I beg him to accept my hearty thanks. The 
remainder I enclose toyou: 


My Dear Mr. Laicus : 

I have a question to propouni, on which, or in reference to 
which, I hope, at your convenience, you will give us your impres- 
sions; What do intelligent men generally, and particularly 
lawyers and public speakers as a class, deem the most effective 
mode of pulpit-speaking or of a sermon delivery? Now it is well 
known that almost invariably Presbyterian and Congregational 
preachers read their sermons, which sermons are usually either 
literary lectures, or formal and labored homiletical compositions. 
It is well known also that, as a rule, Methodist preachers deliver 
their sermons extemporancously—with something of a lawyer- 
like naturalness, directness and fervor. How often have we heard 
our homiletical instructors ridicule sermon-reading by referring to 
the practice of lawyers. ‘‘ Only think,’ they would say, ‘‘what 
a figure a lawyer would cut before a jury, or even before a judge, 
with a manuscript in his hand.” What man would trust his 
cause, especially his life, in his hands? Unfortunately these 
teachers can no longer appeal to the example of Congressmen, as 
they are nowadays coming to be the most inveterate re.ders. 
They have, however, this plausible pretext for their course: they 
do not speak usually for immediate effect, but for effect upon 
thew constituency op the conntry, The preacher, on the other 





hand, aims, or should aim, at present, immediate results—a fact 
calling evidently for the utmost earnestness, directness and force 
on his part. Now, then, I-want to know how you lawyers think, 
while listening to one of these sermon-readers, you would preach 
if you were in the preacher’s stead? How do practical, matter- 
of-fact business and living men look upon this matter? Itisa 
remarkable fact that while every theological seminary in the 
land, and every treatise on homiletics extant, urges the prepara- 
tion and delivery of at least one extemporaneous sermon weekly, 
not one in twenty of our Calvinistic preachers here in New En- 
gland, nay, not even the professors and doctors themselves who 
give this excellent advice, heed it, Is it because there is really 
no demand for it? In the West, in Canada, in England and 
Scotland, and on the Continent, preachers are almost invariably 
extemporaneous. Why not here ? R, H. H. 


R. H. H. is evidently a warm advocate of extem- 
poraneous preaching. He does not ask for informa- 
tion. In fact he puts the case’so strongly that I 
might almost leave his letter as a statement of the 
one side and proceed myself to state the other. I 
will not, however, do this; but will answer the query 
just as it stands, 

In fact, so far as I can judge, laymen, as a class, 
are profoundly indifferent whether ministers read 
their sermons or commit them to memory and de- 
claim them, or deliver them extemporaneously. In 
fact I have had the curiosity, in investigating this 
same general subject, to ask a good many laymen 
and lay-women whether their ministers preached 
from notes or not; and the almost invariable reply 
has been, “ Well, I don’t know. I guess he does 
have some notes. Seems to me I have seen him turn 
something over occasionally as he preached. But if 
he has notes he isn’t much confined to them at any 
rate.” 

That is the one cardinal point, that he be not con- 
fined to them. He may have what machinery he 
likes so it does not show. It makes no difference to 
me what top-dressing the market gardener puts on 
his land. I do not eat top-dressing. I judge the 
gardener not by what he puts on his soil, but by 
what he gets from it. And we judge our ministers 
not by the preparation they make for the pulpit, but 
by the effects they produce in the pulpit. 

R. H. H. is however mistaken in referring to law- 
yers as to a class who never write. On the contrary, 
the ablest advocates have been elaborate and careful 
writers. They have been wise to conceal their ma- 
chinery, but they have almost invariably employed it. 

DEMOSTHENES and Cicero both wrote with the 
utmost care; writing and re-writing with an elabo- 
ration which modern oratory rarely imitates, and 
accomplishing therefore successes which modern or- 
atory rarely or never accomplishes. Prrr acquired 
his rare mastery of the English by translating into 
English and re-translating into Latin the orations 
of Cicero, if I remember right, twelve times. SHER 
IDAN left after his death a note-book which con- 
tained his best bon-mots, carefully prepared and 
awaiting an opportunity for deliverance. Lord 
BrovuGHAmM wrote and re-wrote his famous perora- 
tion in the speech for Queen CATHERINE something 
like halfa score of times, before it suited him. Rv- 
rus CHoaTE spoke with a pile of manuscript before 
him, to which he referred from time to time. By- 
standers took it to be his notes of evidence. It was 
the notes of his address; and he rarely made an ad- 
dress which was not carefully prepared. One of the 
finest sentences in DANIEL WEBSTER’S specches is one 
in which he pictures the morning drum call of the 
British army so following the sun in its course as to 
make one continuous reveille encircling the globe. 
It appeared to be extemporaneous. It was really 
thought out one morning at Quebec or Montreal, I 
forget which, and written and re-written, till it was 
perfected, and then laid aside, to be used when the 
time for it should come. In short, nearly all oratory 
is the result of elaboration—conscious or unconscious, 
wrought out as TexNyson works out his poems, with 
much writing and re-writing; or as HaLieck 
wrought out his, conning them over and over as he 
walked till they were complete in form. 

Every form of oratory seems to me to prove by its 
success its advantage; rather to prove that power 
rests not in the method but in the man. CHALMERS 
wrote with care and read; SpuRGEON speaks from 
notes written on a piece of card-board no bigger 
than the palm of your hand; Henry Warp BEEcH- 
ER, as did also his father, writes his sermons in a 
white heat of fervid excitement just before going 
into the pulpit, reads the introduction and the calm 
and dispassionate statements, but boils over in illus- 
tration and appeal as he proceeds; Epwarp Ever- 
ETT wrote every line, crossed every t, dotted every i, 
and committed his address to memory with scrupu- 
lous care; and all of them are orators, 

Answering R. H. H. from my experience as a speak- 
er, [should say each man must study his own nature 
and use that method which he finds best for him; 
not easiest, understand, but practically most effective. 
Answering him from my experience as a hearer, I 
should say I have heard a few ministers attempt ex- 
temporaneous speaking, every word of whose address 
was torture to me, because it seemed like torture to 
them ; I have heard more who substituted declama- 
tion for oratory, appealed unsuccessfully to my emo- 
tions because they failed to secure my convictions, 
and, instead, as the boy critic in the mission-school 
said, “talked. and talked, and talked, and jest said 
nothin’ ;” and finally I have listened to many men 
who read essays which seemed to me to be extem- 
poraneously written, and to possess neither the force 
and freshness of a genuine feeling, nor the power 





and the grace of an accurate and exquisite expres- 
sion. Yours, &c., 


Latovs., 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. . 
—>——__ 
SPIRITUAL VIEW OF TEMPORAL THINGS. 
SS 





Frivay Evenrne, May 6, 1870. 

I received quite a long letter, a short time since, 
(which I meant to have brought here to-night, but 
negleeted to bring, the substance of which, however, 
I can state,) from a person who has been a Christian, 
and a member of the church for many years, who has 
been in prosperous circumstances, but who, through 
a series of bad luck, as it is called, has begun to 
be reduced in life, and, indeed, in ordinary parlance, 
has come to poverty, and even to a distressing out- 
look, and is concerned as to what he shall eat and 
what he shall drink. And he proposes to me the 
question, How far is it possible fora man to be con- 
tent and quiet in spirit, when, going out every day 
and seeking employment, seeking some means of 
livelihood, he comes back at evening disappointed, 
with no prospect ; when, comparatively speaking, he 
is in firm health, and he sees the ground, as it were, 
crumbling under his feet every day ? 

That is a question that is important to be answer- 
ed, not for him al ne, but for thousands—for there 
are thousands of persons who are in just those cir- 
cumstances. 

They would say that an implicit trust in the over- 
ruling care of God was benefiting, and that they 
had that trust ordinarily. “ But how,” they ask, 
when all signs fail; how, when one is, on the whole, 
getting a little worse and a little worse every day ; 
how, when the garments fail, and situations grow 
narrower, and occupations less and less fruitful, and 
there is a manifest downward tendency, can a man 
keep up his spirits? Can a man then be happy and 
hopeful and cheerful ? 

This question, it seems to me, is covered precisely 
by our Lord’s words which are contained 1n the ser- 
mon onthe Mount. Of course, they had their ap- 
plication to a stationary population. They were ad- 
dressed to some thousands of people who never had 
any enterprise, and never expected to rise higher 
than they were; who had not exactly what might 
be called Yankee ingenuity and Yankee enterprise. 
But they cover substantially the ground which is 
covered by this letter. The words are these: 

“Take no thought for your life.’’ 

Anxious thought, the old English phrase has it ; 
and it was used, even in the time of SHAKESPEARE, 
in the sense of anziety, fretting, worrying. 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment ?”’ 


And then, after arguing the matter, our Master 
says, again : 

“Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? er, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek,” (that is the 
characteristic mark of persons who have no such religious 1.39 
as ye have:) ‘for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unte 
you.” 


Let us look, in the first place, at the standard that 
we must set up; and then we may ask after the per- 
formance under the standard. 

What is ideal duty? What is the ideal state of 
mind? I understand it, beyond all peradventure, 
to be the intention of our Saviour to teach us that 
we were to have just such an implicit confidence in 
the overruling care of a wise and loving God, asa 
child has in the overruling care of his father for his 
family. Do not you remember how you used to feel 
when you were children? Do not you know that 
there never was such a man as your father, or such: 
a woman as your mother, to your thought? I used 
to think that my father could probably whip any 
man in Litchfield—for that was about the maximum 
idea which I had, at that time, of capacity. Iused 
to look up to my father, when I was six or seven 
years of age, as more than a common man, I had 
an almost idolatrous sense of his power. And as to 
victuals and drink, it never entered my childish 
mind but that those would be all right. I never wor- 


ried about them, And Christ says: ees 
eet ae and what ye ball drink, and. Wheres 
withal ye shail be clothed.”’ 

God understands it perfectly well. He made the 
world, he made you, he made the laws under which 
you dwell, and he has declared that he is a provi- 
dential Governor who takes you under his special 
care, and regards your life with such minuteness of 
detail that “the very hairs of your head are num- 
bered ;” who regards all his creatures with such mi- 
nuteness that a sparrow cannot fall on the ground 
without his knowing it and permitting it. 

It is the teaching of the New Testament that there 
is this God, and that in consequence of his paternity 
and divine government, you are to feel toward him 
in regard to your temporalities as children do to- 
ward their f2ther and mother in regard to their bod- 
ily wants, about which they never trouble them- 
selves, Children have their little frets and troubles, 
but never about these things, 





This is the foundation, then, on which we are to 
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build. And the question comes up again, Can a 
man that has a wife and children, and has been oc- 
cupying a place in society, slide down out of that, 
and not feel bad? Well, admit that he cannot; but 
keep the ideal duty before your mind. Thisis the 
true privilege, and the true manhood, to regard your 
whole external condition in this world as under the 
care of God in sucha sense that you can cast all 
ned care on him, and say, “He careth for me.” 
his is the ideal. 

Now, there is a great deal to be learned before we 
can come up to that standard. It is a great way 
higher than most of our capacities enable us to 
reach at once. Some people are so anxious, so care- 
ful—so full of care, that is—that it will require a 
revolution in their nature if they ever come up to 
this standard. And itis the distance between hu- 
man weakness and this Christian standard of feel- 
ing or of duty, that is covered by the term injirmi- 
ty. He has compassion on our infirmities. It is when 
aman sees what the true standard is, and really 
means to live up to it, and then this weakness and 
that weakness, this temptation and that temptation, 
these peculiar circumstances and those wringing ac- 
cidents, come in and hinder his carrying out his in- 
tent ; it is when a man is held back by the great 
crowd of infirmities under which he lives, that Christ 
has compassion on him. I suppose it is very hard 
indeed for a man to see things going wrong in this 
world, and not be anxious. I do not suppose that 
because a man is a Christian he can come up to a 
single lineof duty in this thing. But this is that 
which every man should hold himself to; it is that 
which he should aim at; and itis that which by- 
and-by he should attain—such a sense of God’s 
overruling care and providence that at night he can 
roll off every single care. 

How blessed a state of mind that would be, in 
which every morning he could say, “My Father, 
thou hast said that thou knowest what things I need 
to-day ; let me walk in the comfort of that thought,” 
and then, going through the day with the composure 
that comes from that thought, be able to say at night, 
looking back upon all the disappointments and hard 
passages of the day, “I cast all care on thee!” 

Can that be done? Isitever done? Oh yes. I 
have known thousands of persons that lived by that 
faith. Ihave known a great many persons that 
lived in a sweet comfort in the midst of very pro- 
found poverty. I have seen persons shaken down 
out of prosperity, step by step, who stayed them- 
selves up, and comforted themselves by the thought, 
“God will take care.” 

And then, let one feel, “ Death comes very quick.” 
When men are in trouble, how sweet is the thought 
of death to them! “ Death will open the door very 
soon. Iam having my time in this world, like ten 
thousand others. I have my cares, and anxieties, 
and aches, and troubles; but God is canvassing me 
by these things. I shall not stay here always. It 
will be but afew days longer. I shall soon die; 
and then all my trouble will be over. And during 
the few short days of my passage to the grave, why 
need I worry myself? For God has promised that 
he will take careof me. And he has almost laugh- 
ed at me, saying to me, ‘Suppose you do fret, what 
good will itdo you? ‘Will it promote your case, or 
your cause?’ God says, ‘Who by taking thought, 
who by worrying, can add one cubit to his stature ? 
And why take ye thought for those things’ And 
his saying this is, as it were, laughing at us—though 
in a spirit of kindness.” 

“ But,” it may be asked, “if a man takes this 
ground, will it not dig up enterprise by the roots? 
Will it not make him lazy? Will it not be an argu- 
ment for lying down?” Ohno! no! A lazy man 
is generally not a lazy man from philosophical con- 
siderations. Laziness does not come from thought. 
And on the other hand, the great natural instincts of 
aman will tend to make him industrious; and he 
will strive. There is no trouble on that subject. 
What with the desire of distinction; what with 
self-respect ; what with love for his wife and chil- 
dren; what with sympathy and habit in this world, 
there is no trouble but that a man will strive hard 
enough. What he needs is not motives of strife, 
but motives of composure and quiet when strife is 
abortive, and brings nothing but disappointment. 
There is where the shock presses hard, and there is 
where this trust of God comes in. 

I should say, therefore, to every person that 
feels himself sliding down hill, Remit no exer- 
tion; but at the same time see to it that the less 
your earthly sky seems clear and bright, the nearer 
and the surer is your access to the heavenly land. 
Have a firm hold upon God. Seek hiskingdom and 
its righteousness. Do not say, “Iam so disturbed 
that I cannot go to meeting, nor pray, nor take com- 
fort in doing good.” Do not say, “I cannot think 
about others, I am in such distress about my own af- 
fairs.” ‘No, no!” says the voice of inspiration, 
“seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” Look after things that are good for your- 
selves and others, and those other things will follow 
in their train. 

If you are distressed about your worldly estate, 
do not give up courage, though no prospect opens 
to-morrow, or next day, or next week. It the Lord 
wants you to be poor, very poor, are you willing to 
be poor? If he can glorify himself in your pover- 
ty, are you willing? If you say to me, “It is very 
hard,” Ladmitit. Isympathize with any man who 
has to go through that struggle. But if you say, 
“It is not possible,” I deny it. It is possible. A 
thousand have vanquished the world in this respect, 
and a thousand more will do it. And if a man is 
called to suffer anxiety about his worldly estate, let 
him remember that here is a place where he can, by 
calm, sweet confidence, and trust in God, bear a tes- 
timony to the power of divine grace that not a hun- 
dred sermons could make so fruitful in good upon 
the minds of those that look on. 

I have seen so much of perfect tranquillity of soul 
and rest in the Lord, that I feel as certain about it 
as I do of my own existence; and I sometimes am 
satisfied that persons destroy their peace. 

My dear Aunt EstHER, who brought me up (we al- 
ways called H(ce)sther to distinguish her from Esther) 
Was as notable and shining a maiden woman as ever 
lived. Oneof the Protestant saints, I call her, living 
for other people’s children, having none of her own. 

She, like my father, had a certain sort of constitu- 
tional independence. She could not bear to have 
bre nee! Wait on her, She never asked anybody to 

aileee 1 ee or hand her anything. She always, 

$1 she lived to be between seventy and eighty 


years old, rather than ask a child to do anything for 
her, would get up and serve herself. In her last 
sickness she was a great sufferer at the house of my 
sister; and she said, one day, “ Mary, it seems very 
strange to me. God knows I have dreaded all my 
life coming to that state in which I should be abso- 
lutely dependent on other people’s services; and I 
cannot understand why he should have brought me 
to it.” “Aunt Estuer,” said Mary, “I think it 
very likely that God is continuing you in life until 
you learn to submit that pride of yours, and until 
you are willing to be dependent.” A sort of light 
of surprise went over her face, and she said, ‘“ Why, 
that may be it!” From that hour she changed per- 
fectly. Instead of any reluctance to be served, she 
became like a little child, and would let everybody 
do everything that they desired for her, and would 
take everything witA the utmost sweetness and com- 
plaisance. Her whole disposition seemed transform- 
ed by that one single thought. 

Now, I have seen persons that struggled against 
an early disposition that would not give up. There 
wasa stern, proud determination in them to take 
care of themselves, to help themselves, to hold them- 
selves up. That is very well fora constitutional 
and general trait, but when, in the providence of 
God, any person is called to lay his head down on a 
pillow, it is folly for him to stiffen the muscles of 
his neck, and refuse to let it down. When God in- 
dicates that men should be submissive, they should 
be submissive. 

REMARKS.—I sometimes have thefquestion suggested to me, “If 
I should be brought into such and such a condition, would I be a 
decent Christian ?’’ And while you were speaking this evening. 
I was reminded of what my mother once said tome. WhenI 
was a boy I told herI was afraid that whenI came to dieI 
should disgrace the Saviour. ‘‘ Why,” said she, “ you do not 
want dying grace now. Ifthe Saviour gives you grace to live 
by, cannot you trust him for grace to die by?” 

I recollect, when a little boy, about eight or nine 
years ald, saying to my mother one day, “I am never 
going to get married.” “Ah, why not, Henry?” 
I blushed all over, and can almost feel it now. 
“Well,” said I, “I never could ask a girl, ‘ Will 
you haveme?’?” And asI felt thenI never could; 
though I succeeded afterwards in doing it. 

As achild misinterprets, and cannot understand 
beforehand how it will feel and how things will 
seem when it is grown up, but adapts itself to suc- 
cessive stages and circumstances in life, so it is with 
us. Wethink, ‘“ How should I feel if I were strip- 
ped of my property, if cast into contempt, if thrown 
out of society ?” Doubtless we should go through 
a paroxysm of pain in the beginning; and then, if 
true children of God’s love and grace, we should 
come into a state of composure and happiness. How 
shall I feel when sickness and death come to me? I 
donot know. I only know this: that He who has 
cared for me all the days of my life, who has never 
left me nor forsaken me, will not leave nor forsake 
me in that trying hour whenI am drawing near to 
him. God willtakecareof me. And anybody that 
can say, heartily, in the midst of cares and troubles 
and anxieties, “ The Lord will provide,” has a shield 
against fear and the devil. 


The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 

Sunday, May 15 (4th Sunday after Easter). 
Tuesday, May 17. 

Prot. Episcopal...Pennsylvania Diocesan Conv’n. . Philadelphia. 
ditto. ...LongIsland ‘“ “Brooklyn. 
Church of God.... Pennsylvania 8. 8. Convention. . Harrisburg. 
Disciples ofChrist. American Ch’n Missy Society...AlleghanyCity,Pa 
ditto. .. Virginia S. 8. Convention Holly Neck. 
Wesleyan Meth...Quebec (Canada) Dist. Meeting. . Danville. 

ditto. ...Brockville ‘* - wig .- Prescott, 
ditto. ...Goderich ‘ .. Goderich. 
ditto. ...Bradford ‘“ ~ “Bradford. 
ditto. ..-Hamilton ‘“ ~~ * .. Hamilton. 
United Presby’n.. Board of Home Missions......... Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Brethren. .Alleghany Conf. S. S. Conv’n.... Madison, Pa. 
Swedenborgian...Connecticut Annual Meeting.... New Haven. 
Wednesday, May 18, 
Prot. Episcopal...Massachusetts Diocesan Con’vyn..Boston. 
Reformed (Ger. ).. Virginia Classis.................Martinsburg,W. V.a 
ditto. .. West Susquehanna Classis....... Aaronsburg, Pa. 
Wesleyan Meth... Belleville(Canada)Dist. Mecting.. Belleville. 

ditto. ... Kingston os .. Newburgh. 
ditto. ...Peterboro’ . Peterboro’. 
ditto. ...Ottawa . Ottawa. 
ditto. ...Guelph ..Elora. 
ditto, ...Chatham = ..Chatham, 
ditto. ...London .= = “  ,.St. Mary's, 
ditto. ..-Perth .. Newborough. 
ditto. ... Brantford .. Tilsonburg. 
ditto. ...Niagara .. Thorold, 
ditto. ... Pembroke ** ,. Pembroke. 
ditto. ... Whitby .. Uxbridge. 
ditto. .. Cobourg ..Port Hope. 
ditto. ... Stanstead .-Bolton. 
ditto. ... Barrie * Barrie. 
ditto. -..Montreal .. Montreal. 
ditto. ...Owen Sound ** ..Owen Sonnd. 
ditto. ...Sarnia - . Strathroy. 
Meth. Episcopal. . Bay of Quinte(Can. ) Conference..Cannifton. 
Congregational....Michigan Association Grand Rapids. 
Reformed Pres’n..General Synod Cincinnati, 0. 
Thursday, May 19. 
Afric’nMethEpis.. New York Conference...... 
Presbyterian General Assembly Louisville, Ky. 
ditto. ditto. eeeeenescoes sees Philadelphia. 
Reformed (Ger.)..Maryland Classis Westminister. 
ditto. ..Mereersburg ‘ + eeeeseee eee. SChellsburg, Pa. 
ditto. ..Goshenhoppen Classis............ Durham, Pa. 
CumberlandPres..General Assembly ............0e Warrensburg, Mo. 


Fridgy, May 20. 

Swedenborgian ... New York Association New York. 
Mennonite Ohio Conference Columbia, O. 
Seventh-Day Bpt..South-Western Yearly Meeting 

(Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri).. Vardee, Kansas. 
Reformed (Ger. )..Zion Glassis............0...005 ....Jefferson, Pa. 
ditto. -- Lancaster Classis. ..........0. 000. Columbia, Pa, 
Church of God...General Eldership................ Wooster, O. 
Disciples ofChrist. Northern Conference. ............ E. Dickinson,N.Y. 
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HOME NEWS. 


— “‘Suspension services” were held last Sunday 
evening at the Phelps Lodge and at the Lodge in Park 
Place, homes of the newsboys, bootblacks, and other 
gamins of the city. Many of these youth go into the 
country to work during the summer, and those who re- 
main here are less in the habit at that season of attend- 
ing religious meetings. 


— The Anniversary of the New York Evangelical 
Alliance was held in the Presbyterian Church, amar 
of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth street, on Sunday 
evening. The Rev. Dr. Sonarr and the Rey. Dr. 
Situ delivered addresses. 


— A new North River Branch of the New York Port 





Society was opened on Sunday afternoon at No. 274 
West street. This Society, which is composed of mem- 
bers from all denominations, has one church with 
about one thousand members, and employs three minis- 
ters and seven missionaries. 


— The Church Weekly in its last number advocated 
tbe ‘‘Sacramental character of Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, and Ordination.” The Weekly is the organ of 
the advanced Ritualists. 

+ The Rev. A. Muscroveg, long known among the 
Methodists of Ohio as ‘‘the blind preacher,” died at 
Addison, Ohio, on the 19th ult. 

— The Rey. L. D. Barrows, D. D., the temperance 
candidate for Governor of New Hampshire, and a 
member of the New Hampshire Methodist Conference, 
has become editor of the Prohibition Herald. 


— The Anniversary of thé Five Points House of In- 
dustry was held at Steinway Hall, May 9th, and ad- 
dresses were made. 

— The anniversary sermon of the American Home 
Missionary Society was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Mannine, of Boston, at the Broadway Tabernacle. 
During the past year the receipts have been $283,102, 
an advance of $38,000 on those of the preceding year. 


—A public meeting of all persons who desire to 
avert the impending Indian war, and to see justice 
done by the Government to the tribes of the West, will 
be held in the Cooper Institute Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, May 18th, at 8 o’clock. Eminent speakers will 
be present. A general convention will also be held at 
10 A. M. in the same place. 


— The forty-second anniversary of the American 
Seaman’s Friends’ Society was observed at Association 
Hall, corner Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, 
Monday evering. The attendance was large. Mr. 
Wa. A. Boorn presided. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Henry Warp Bescuer, Rev. T. DeWirr be 
MADGE gnd Rev. Srepuen H. Tyne, Jr. An abstrac 
of the annual report was read, showing that the So- 
ciety’s labors among seamen during the past twelve 
months have been attended with encouraging results. 
The number of boarders at the Sailors’ Home during 
the year was 675. At the Colored Sailors’ Home 500 
were admitted during the same period. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Churches of New England seem to be under- 
going an unquestionable and constant decline, whether 
we judge from the observations of their journals or 
from the comparison of successive years’ statistics. 
But the lessened number of churches or of ministers 
by no means indicates all the loss. In Maine, for in- 
stance, the Baptists have 263 churches, but 110 of these 
are without regular pastors, and during the past year 7 
have been definitely discontinued, while, of the 165 
ordained ministers, 35 are not engaged in clerical work 
of avy kind. A similar revelation was recently made 
with regard to Congregationalism in Massacusetts by 
the Rev. Dr. GaLz, who, reviewing the condition of 
his Church in Berkshire County, stated that the 3: 
churches in the county have but 14 settled pastors, 
while 10 of them have memberships of less than 50 
persons each, of whom the average number of male 
mnembers is less than 10. A comparison of the state of 
the Church now with that forty years ago, shows that 
there were 

Tin 1820, cecccccceee 26 churches,...... 


4,544 menrbers. 
§ 73 +e 


Gatn....c00-. 7 9 Gain....... 34 

To apply the test of figures, we collect such returns 
as we can obtain, for last year and this, for some of the 
more prominent religious bodies taroughout the six 
New England States: 


Churches. 


SSSI, 
1870. 1869. 


Ministers. Members. 
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—<<—— 
1870, 1869. _ 1850. 


“~ — 


1869. 





MAINE 

DOPE. ..<cossices. 9 
Congregational... 237 
Unitarian 
Universalist....... 
Prot. Episcopal... 
Meth. Episcopal.. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
aptist 
Congregational ... 
Unitarian......... 
Universalist....... 
Prot. Episcopal... 
Meth. Episcopal. . 
VERMONT. 
Baptist.... 
Congregational ... 
Unitarian 
Universalist....... 
Prot. Episcopal... 
Meth. Episcopal... 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Baptist. .....00.... 4 
Congregational... { 
Unitarian 1 
Universalist....... 
Prot. Episcopal... 
RHODE ISLAND. 
ee Ores 
Congregational.... 
Unitanan 
Universalist....... 
Prot. Episcopal... 
Seventh Day Bap. 
CONNECTICUT. 
REE 3. ceenceesecs 
Congregational... 4 
Unitarian p 


260 
238 
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2u 


165* 
176 


182 19,388* 


19,812" 


19.833 
19,8¢1 
15 

32* 


23 1,751 


85 89* 


186 192 

9 
35 17 
2 1i* 


8,029 
18, 109* 


939* 


8,393* 
18,593 


8.483 
18,328 


2.421 
11,689* 


2 361 
13,903 


39,831 
80,057 


39,457 
79,526 


10,965 10,867 


9,110* 
4,025 


9,203 
3,835 
4,435" 4,445 


112 
350 


18,899" 
49,265, 


18,934 


289 48,599 


Universalist....... 15 12* 14 

Prot. Episcopal... 134 158 149 16,609 15,934 
From the above returns, incomplete as they are, it ap- 
pears thaf, in some one of the matters of churches, of 
ministers, or of members, the Baptists suffered a loss 
in 5 of the 6 New England States; the Congrega- 
tionalists in (at least) 2; the Universalists in 5; while 
the returns made by the other bodies are too meagre to 
admit comparisons. Whetber the Roman Catholic 
Church has gained or lost, there are no data enabling 
us to judge. We have formerly mentioned that a colo- 
ny of French-Canadian Romanists is overspreading 
the northern portions of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
largely compensating for the loss of those states by 
emigration to the West; but we are unable to judge 
whether the manufactories of the lower New England 
States serve to increase the Irish Roman Catholic 
population. There is little doubi, however, that, 
parallel with the decline of the Evangelical churches, 
social immorality is vastly on the increase. Not long 
ago the Springfield Republican adduced evidences that 
throughout the Eastern States marriages are becoming 
constantly less frequent and illicit connections and 
prostitution proportionately more prevalent, insomuch 
that the annual number of illegitimate births in the 
state almshouses alone is 135. The cause of this is 
evidently to be found in the growth of manufactur- 
ing communities and the decline of agriculture, to- 
gether with the Westward and Southern migration of 
the original Yankee stock. The cure is less obvious. 





The Free Methodist Church, which was organized 
in 1860, is credited with a following throughout the 
country, which, together with that returned for 1868, 
is subjoined : 

1868. 


The membership appears to be conjectural, and, for 
one year or the other, is doubtless erroneous. 








The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, having » 
pleted its yearly returns, there appears in the N § com. 
bg ——- a bowen wey of its membe mille 

e close Of last year, from which the f A P at 
are taken : ollowing figures 
Members, 
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Preachers 
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Baltimore 

Virginia ’ 
Western Virginia.. 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
North Georgia.... 
South Georgia.... 
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=! Colored* 
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39,783 
41,917 
29,728 
16,541 
25,306 
18,538 
18,976 


HOISCOM. .2.200000000 


Kentucky. 
Louisville. 
St. Louis... 
Missouri... — 
Arkansas.......... 
Little Rock 


Indian Mission... 


TOERB, .ccsccoscess 
Trinity 

East Texas........ 
Northwest Texas.. 
West Texas....... 
Oolumbia. 

Pacific .... 
Illinois 
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3251 
4,694 
4.910 540,820 
4,592 503.596 


343 87,224 


ed 


Total, 1869...... 
Total, 1868 


2,616 


Increase 


Decrease........ 11,751 


The numbers marked * in the column of colored mem. 
bership indicate, the number of Indian members jn 
the two conferences. The loss of 12,399 colored 
members was occasioned by the formation of colored 
conferences, whose reports are not in the foregoing 
table ; but there is still a net gain of 26,172 in the 
total membership. Neither are the members Gr the 
clergy in China included above, nor the 9 bishops of 
the Church—soon, probably, to be increased by 2, as 
Bishops ParneE and Ear ty are on the retired list—whoge 
names, residences, and ages are as follows: 
James O. Andrew........ oe... Summerfield, Ala..... 
Robert Paine.... .. Aberdeen, Miss... 
John Early....... .. Lynchburg, Va. 
George F. Pierce. .. Sparta, Ga 

H. H. Kavanaugh -eee.- Lexington, Ky.. 

W. M. Wightman,..................Charleston, S. C.. 
HM, Marvin....2s<.. St. Louis, Mo 

D. S. Dogvett....... ee 

H. N. McTyeire if 
The affairs of the Publishing House of the Church at 
Nashville are set forth in the report of the Publishing 
Agent, who takes a retrospect of its work since the 
war. Speaking of its condition when it started anew 
with the restoration of peace, he describes it as having 
** but little active capital—without trade—with no place 
to look for patronage, except a country prostrated by 
misfortune—with but little hope of its success, on the 
part of either the ministry or membership—and with a 
debt banging over it sufficient to paralyze every energy. 
Nevertheless there has been the steady progress shown 
by the following financial exhibits for successive years: 
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Tue Home for Little Wanderers is situated in one of 
those dark places of our city which are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty. The light which it gives to those 
who are ready to perish in this night of misery and 
sin can be imagined from the facts presented in the 
ouarterly report. The past winter has been one of 
uncommon suffering among the poor on account of 
the lack of employment. Between four and five buv- 
dred destitute children have been regularly clothed, fed, 
and instructed, and the labors of the missionaries in 
visiting and relieving the poor at their homes have 


; {drawn heavily upon their strength and sympathies. 


Although the cold has not been severe, the dullness of 
the times has thrown an unusual amount of benevolen! 
responsibility upon the managers, who were obliged 
either to turn away from cases of extreme suffering, 


| Or to anticipate somewhat the contributions of the 


charitable. In order to carry them through their re- 
maining spring work, they need to raise during April 
and May about $10,000. They appeal to those who 
‘‘care for the poor” to replenish their exhausted treas- 
ury. The President of the Mission is Mr. A. 8. Hates, 
of the firm of Fisk & Haron, 5 Nassau street. The 
Treasurer is Mr. Wm. Puetps, 264 Canal street. 
Money may be sent to either of the above. 





The German Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York recently held its sixth anniversary. This 
Association, which has hitherto received aid from the 
larger society in Twenty-third street, has been able 
during the past year to declare its independence, though 
its expenses still exceed its income. Its success, how- 
ever, has been encouraging, and wil] no doubt receive 4 
new impuise from the erection of a new building to 
supplant the inadequate one in Ludlow street, which Is 
the present effort of the Association. 


/\ UA MISSIONS. 

Misé Srirran’s mission work among the women of 
India is so generally understood that it will be sufficient 
to say of it that the women sought are not the inmates 
of harems, as has been popularly supposed, but women 
of high caste, wives and daughters of wealthy mel 
chants, who are closely confined in chambets called » 
nanas, which they leave only on extraordinary occ 
sions, such as annual visits to their gods, and then only 
under formidable escorts. Inaccessible, of course, 
the clergy, or to men of any description, they were 0 
be reached only by women. To meet this am 
was formed the Woman's Missionary Society, whic 
has its headquarters at Calcutta, where the —_——— 
lady missionaries concentrate their efforts, as do t “ 
members of similar English societies, the ladies of D 
less than six evangelical denominations, Americal rif 
English, meeting monthly to arrange their plans. wi 
teen millions: is the estimated number of the —* 
of the zenanas, whom it is desired thus to reach. = 
procure both laborers and means for the work, _— 
Brirran has returned to this country, where, —. 
a singular opposition awaited her. The ee ie 
Board of Foreign Missions, soon after her arriva Foe 
sued a paper dissuading the public from —s a 
what they were pleased to consider a diversion 1 
their own work. After reciting that they have now : 
unmarried women in their missions, all but - ‘ 
them in foreign countries; that some are — 
pointment—and others have applied fur eppointim of 
who will be sent out in a few months, if the funds as 
the Board permit ; that their missionaries 1n goo 
taking an efficient part in zenana work at Valle 
places—for instance, at Allahabad, Mynpurie, non 
guhr, Lodiana, Lahore,—they go on to state that . this 
missionary society is not needed for sending 0U ses 
class of missionaries, so far as Presbyterian — 
are concerned ; that the inmates of_ the yer is 
“only a small partof the women of India;” that“! 
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i charge of our misstondry matters in 
wise” yer Rost = are responsible to the church, 
po =} as to public opinion ;” and that, “* we have little 
pecs in either Scripture or Providence, for inde- 
pio nt missionary effort, which is based on the dis- 
“oe fsex.” Miss.Brirran replies with admirable 
assing over the jealousy evinced in some of 
arguments of her opponents, the puerility of such 
ny he one last quoted, and barely suggesting that 
hy Board's long neglect of this field is sufficient 
se fof the need of an organization which should cul- 
“aes he alludes to the 17 unmarried ladies main- 
Board ‘‘in foreign countries,” asking, 
all these missionaries were for India alone, 
what are they among the 200,000,000 of inhabitants, 
e-half of whom are women ?” Allahabad, the centre 
of the Board's operations, Miss Brirran says, “is dis- 
prc from Calcutta about 600 miles—just about the 
came distance that Chicago is from New York,” while 
“in Calcutta, and between Calcutta and Allahabad, 
there is not an American missionary of any name, sect 
or denomination, male or female, but ourselves—the 
Jadies of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society,” and 
“in that district there are about 10,000,000 zenana 
ladies,” while ‘* it has only been within the last three 
ears ‘that any zenana work has ever been begun either 
at Allahabad, Mynpurie, Futteguhr, Lodiana, or La- 
hore.” To the assertion that the zenana women are 
“only a small part of the women of India,” Miss Brir- 
can rejoins that they are the women of three out of 
the four castes into which Indian society is divided ; 
and she concludes by asking the aid of all é “who love 
the Saviour, independently of their own Church form, 
and believe that the saving of the soulis worth more 
than any peculiar creed, no matter how good it may be. 
Notwithstauding this, at the annual meeting of the 
Board, last week, after a consideration of the matter, 
the course adopted was that the subject be fully dis- 
cussed before the General Assembly, and that ‘“‘measures 
be taken to inform the Church and community gener- 
ally that this work receives the fullest attention from 
our own Boar¢, and to secure, if possible, the contribu- 
tions made for this object from all parts of the Church 
for the Board of Foreign Missions, instead of being 
distributed through other channels.” Apart from the 
sad spectacle of the petty jealousy and spirit of ecclesi- 
astic narrowness revealed in this matter, it suggests an 
explanation why mission work is so often unproduct- 
ive, illustrating, in a strong light, that sectarian wrang- 
jing which Kesnus Cavnper Sen so lately dwelt 
upon as impressing the Hindoo mind against Christian- 


ity itself. 


tinction 0 
temper. 


tivate it,—s 
tained by the 
4* supposing 





The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions states 
that its work during the past year has continued in the 
same fields as previously—the American Indians, Bra- 
zil, Western Africa, India, Siam, Laos, China, Japan, 
the Chinese in California, and the Jews in this country. 
From most of these the accounts are declared encour- 
aging, except in the case of the Winnebago Indians, 
whose mission has been given up; of the Laos mission, 
which is likely to be discontinued because of the perse- 
cutions conducted by the king; and of the Jewish 
missions, which have suffered from want of funds. 
The additions to the missionary force during the year 
were 13 ordained ministers, and 10 assistant missiona- 
ries, 7 of them unmarried ladies; besides which ordi- 
nations of native preachers have taken place in China, 
India, Liberia, and Siam, and more than 20 young men 
are in process of training for the ministry. In connec- 
tion with the Board are 83 missionaries, 15 ordained 
native preachers, 8 native licentiates, 3 physicians, 87 
assistant missionaries, of whom 20 are unmarried 
females. The expenditures for the year have been 
$316,542, and the receipts have fallen short of this 
amount by nearly $50,000. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Anglican Church evidently perceives that her 
weakest point, and the one against which the next ef- 
fort at disestablishment wall be directed, is the Church 
in Wales. An article, accordingly, appears in the 
Quarterly Review, the ablest organ of aristocratic con- 
servatism, deprecating the hostility toward the Estab- 
lishment, and recounting its claims to consideration ; 
while counter-statements are, of course, appearing in 
the Nonconformist journals. In proof that the Welsh 
Church is not moribund, the Quarterly reviewer al- 
ludes to the large number of churches which have been 
built of late years—40 in the diocese of Llandaff since 
1852, 29 in Bangor, 69 in St. Asaph—and the still larger 
number that have been restored. _ He mentions, as an 
evidence of the decline of a grievance, that the num- 
ber of non-resident incumbents had fallen from 307, in 
1852, to 134, in 1869; and, in proof of its good work, 
he states that the Church in Wales has 86,211 children 
of the Welsh peasantry receiving education in her 
schools. The Daily News, however, in rejoining, points 
out that if newly-built churches are numerous, new 
chapels are far more so; it intimates that the costly 
Anglican churches are without congregations ; alludes 
to the fact of its having ‘‘been stated, as yet without 
contradiction, that the Ritualistic tendencies of some 
of the clergy have had a most disastrous effect on their 
Welsh congregations ;” asserts that the proceedings at 
the last election, when the Nonconformist farmers 
were either compelled by Church landlords to vote for 
the Irish Establishment, or evicted for voting against 
It, gave a heavy blow to the Church in Wales; and says, 
With reference to the educational claim, that the Welsh 
deputation on Mr. Forster's Education Bill complain- 
ed to Mr. Guapsrong that the Welsh, who are nearly 
all Dissenters, had to send their Children to Church 
schools, because the landlords, being churchmen, get 
the Government grant and build a school, which they 
under the control of the clergyman, and will not al- 
ow a British school to be built on their land. The 
Anglican Establishment in Wales and in all the Colo- 
nies, and the Presbyterian in Scotland, seem to have 
but a short lease of life, to which only an unwonted 
€xercise of discretion on the part of their clergy can 
avoid an abrupt period being put. 





an Romish tendencies of a conspicuous section of 
the Anglican Church are, no doubt, at once weakening 
€ Church itself, and adding new vigor to the meas- 
ures of Protestant extremists. The accounts of the re- 
centcelebrations of Good Friday and Easter,. in the 
——oe churches, show the prevaleuce of as close 
= mation of the Roman cetemonial as the officiating 
oa gy can venture upon without incurring ecclesiasti- 
. censure; while instances are constantly recurring 
oa. a an approach to the teaching of transubstantia- 
pad the introduction of the confessional, and to 
aie — aod tenets which their introducers regard 
Cathoh ny with what | term ‘‘ the ancient 
tion | ¢ Church of England.” ‘No doubt the explana- 
$ true whichis given of the increasing perversions 

“a nieve of people of acertain grade of intelligence 
Pe pe having heen led by their own pastors 
oot mign point, they see how absurd and illogical it 
ah, bee through with what they have commenced, 
: doctrines been persuaded of the truth of Catholic 
Secnan mma a that they cannot rest in what is really a 
of Ro urch. Striking evidences of the growth 
England are collected by the London 


his own observation that ‘‘there are no churches in 
London better attended, and, curious enough, none at 
which the proportion of men to women is so great, as 
the Roman Catholic churches at Farm street, Spanish 
place, the Oratory, Bayswater, Chelsea, Great Ormond 
street, and others.” From the same source we are -re- 
minded, in proof that the movement, is not confined to 
the sentimentalizers or the followers of a religious fash- 
ion, that some of the leading Catholic priests in the 
metropolis, including the Archbishop himself, are con- 
verts from Anglicanism tothe Roman Church. ‘‘ There 
are in England,” writes this correspondent, “ as a Catho- 
lic paper informed us last week, upwards of 200 Cath- 
olic priests, or one-eighth of the whole number, who 
were once ministers of the Church of England, as by 
law established; and among the leading men of the 
laity among Roman Catholics, it is the same. There 
are no fewer than ten peers—namely, Lord Braumont, 
the Earl of Buonan, the Marquis of Burs, the Earl of 
DensiGH, the Earl of Dunraven, the Earl of Garnsszo- 
RouGH, the Earl of Granatp, Lord Hownen, the Earl 
of Oxrorp, and Lord Lours—who are all converts to 
the Catholic Church, and have become so within the 
last twenty years. Among the baroncts of England, 
there are no less than eighteen who have joined the 
same Church from Anglicanism during the last quarter 
of a century.” Of undoubted significance, also, is the 
circumstance that, whereas but afew years since, the 
machinery of English caricature was directed against 
Rome, it is now the case that on the editorial staff 
of Punch, Fun, and the Tomahawk, Romanists have 
places. So marked has been this one of the tendencies 
of modern intellectual fermentation as to give general 
circulation, through England, toa stock phrase—‘‘ Turn 
infidel, turn Catholic, or go mad.” 





Extreme Protestantism is addressing itself in Eng- 
land to the same misjudged and reprehensible excesses 
which we have had to lament here, as occasioned by 
Miss O’Gorman. The English equivalent of this sharp- 
tongued lady is a vulgar fellow, named Murpny, who 
for several years has enjoyed a bad eminence as a po- 
litico-religious firebrand, has, in fact, made the sole 
occupation ot his life to consist in the assemblage of 
Protestant and Catholic crowds, which the #pectator 
once aptly characterized ‘‘ political seidlitz powders.” 
For some weeks, however, Murpny has been uncom- 
monly energetic and successful, provoking riois in 
every town he has visited, requiring a strong force of 
police to conduct him to and from the hall and pre- 
vent bloodshed during the lecture, and at last exciting 
the wrath of the populace to such a pitch that his arri- 
val became the signal for tradesmen to put up their 
shutters, anc for the town authorities to enlist extra 
guardians of the peace. Ribaldry, traduction, sweep- 
ing invective, appeals to ignorance and passion, con- 
stituted the substance of this man’s oratory; yet he 
has been taken under the patronage both of Dissenting 
and of certain Church of England organs, an” also of 
that school of Protestantism of which Mr. WHatiry 
is the representative. ‘‘ Whenever,” says the Church 
Review, in recounting his recent exploits, ‘‘ the Roman 
Catholics object to have their heads broken and their 
property destroyed in consequence of the inflammatory 
harangues of an ignorant firebrand, and, therefore, 
with great wisdom swear the peace against him, the 
Record, we perceive, with great triumph ejaculates, 
‘This is the way in which Roman Catholics conduct 
an argument.’” There can be little doubt that excesses 
of this sort, and reckless assertions such as those with 
which Mr. NewprGats and others have been disfigur- 
ing their recent advocacy of convent-visifation, are 
calculated to stimulate the present growth of Roman- 
ism, by creating sympathy for it and distrust of its op- 
ponents. 





The (£cumenical Council is apparently on the eve of 
determining the question of Infallibility, which not 
improbably may have been declared before hese lines 
can reach our readers. Last week the Pope—whose 
finances are declared to have been almost exhausted by 
the expenses of the Council—urged that the discussion 
on the Infallibity question be closed before Ascension 
Day (May 26), and the committee on that subject 
promised to present a revised schema immediately. 
Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, went immediately 
to Naples to finish a protest against Papal Infallibility ; 
and on Saturday of last week the opponents of the 
dogma were to hold a conference preparatory to the 
expected opening of the debate in the Council on 
Tuesday last. 





The Winnipeg difficulty has settled into a course 
which has inflamed to the uttermost the complicated 
religious and race-hatreds of Canada. The contest has 
now taken definite form as between the English Pro- 
testants, on the one side, and, on the other, the French- 
Canadian Catholics, in alliance with their co-religion- 
ists, the half-breed insurgents of the Red River. Since 
we last outlined the position of affairs, the utterances 
of either party have become so embittered that the 
rights of either party are greatly obscured; yet the 
substantial state of the case seems to be ascertainable. 
The cession to the Dominion of Canada of the territo- 
ries formerly belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
was regarded by the active leaders of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church as a favorable opportunity of founding, in 
a region now remote but full of promise for the early 
future, a community under the same rule of ecclesias- 
tical corporations which once dominated in Lower 
Canada during the French regime. The measures were 
concerted by the Romanist priests—notably by one 
Father Ricnor, at whose house the earlier meetings of 
the insurgents were held,—by Bishop Tacuz—who has 
lately been recalled from Rome and the Council to act 
as pacificator,—and by the half-breed Catholic residents 
of the region, headed by Ruixg1, the ostensible leader 
and now President of the insurgent government. The 
country opened for immigration by the discontinuance 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s policy of preserving 
the hunting-grounds by discouraging settlers, was to 
be colonized entirely by French half-breeds faithful 
to Rome, to the exclusion of British Protestants and 
even of Irish Catholics ; leading politicians in the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
had been won over, and were to have secured the neces- 
sary legislative sanction by getting an act passed giving 
them full powers to treat with the delegates from 
Winnipeg, and with them to fix the future destinies 
of the North-West, according to the views of the 
Church of Rome, without letting the matter come 
before Parliament at all. This scheme might, not 
impossibly, have succeeded, had it not been for 
the misstep made by the Rie, government in the 
execution of the prisoner Soorr,—an event which the 
British and Protestant population unanimously con- 
sider as a murder without palliation or occasion, and 
which, by a portion of the French-Catholic party, is 
regarded as a necessary but unfortunate act of severity, 
and by another is extolled in terms which add to the 
original horror of the deed. Rrie1t—whose previous 
course by no means tended to justify the Hoangelical 
Witness’ description of him as ** a brutal fool, with the 
energy and self-will which a nature like his might be 
supposed to possess”—justifies Soort’s trial and its 





po manism in 
Trespondent of the New York Herald, who records 





tion against the new government—a strain which is 
taken up by the French journals, while the Protestant 
ones represent him in the light of patriot and martyr, 
and dwell upon the shocking details of his death... The 
most probable explanation, however, seems to be that 
the leaders found it expedient to commit their follow- 
ers to rebellion by an act that should make inevitable 
the rupture which at one time seemed likely to be com- 
promised. With this murder, at all ak all moder# 
ate counsels ceased. From the entire Protestant press 
comes a chorus of execration of the movement which 
has had this result, and which indisputably originated 
in the machinations of Romanists. A military expedi- 
tion will very soon move for the subjugation of the re- 
volt—with what result it is not easy to foresee ; though, 
in the by no means certain contingency of its success 
appearing likely, the revolutionists would have little 
difficulty in making their escape. The only conse- 
quence that can be regarded ceftain is the intensifica- 
tion of the already and immemorially bitter feud be- 
tween the rival faiths in Canada. 
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CROSSING THE FERRY. 

















BY M. B. C, 
—~>—- 


Half a score of us, glad and merry, 
Years ago, on a sweet May day, 
Planned to meet, at six, at the ferry, 
And go together across the bay. 


But cousin FRED was kept in the city 
Past the time we had set to go. 
“Qh!” said Lovisg, “ it is such a pity! 
We shall just stay at home, I know!” 


But as the hour to meet at the ferry 
Rang from the church-tower just below, 
FRED appeared: ‘‘ I am sorry, very ; 
Still there’s time enough yet to go.” 


Away we rushed, with more haste than grace, 

‘** Just too late!” ‘* There’s the bell!” ‘‘ There she gues! 
Well!” laughed FRED, ‘‘ we have had our race, 

And now we'll wait till the next boat goes.” 


Just too late! Scarce a dozen paces 
Out from the wharf was the boat we'd lost. 
Plainly we saw our friends’ bright faces, 
Heard their laughter and jokes at our cost. 


Ere they passed quite beyond our hearing, 
One stepped oxt from the moving throng, 

Stood on the deck his white brow baring, 
Calling to us in a voice like song. 


Tall and grand, with a kingly air, 
- He seemed a Prince of the darkening tide, 
While he called to us, standing there, 

‘¢ We'll wait for you on the other side !” 


Down from the wheels fell the foaming spray, 
Red with the glow of the setting sun, 

Swiftly the boat sped on in her way, 
Through to the forward the 3rowd had gone, 


Leaving that motionless, kingly form, 
Standing alone in the crimson light ; 

Beneath and around him the creamy foam— 
Near us, the water was black as night. 


Still that haunting voice rang in my ear, 
“We'll wait for you on the other side!” 
I heard it whispering, soft and clear, 
In every plash of the rippling tide. 


Loved ones pass to the ‘‘ shining shore,” 
And safe in the heavenly home abide ; 
Sweetly they call to me evermore, 
‘* We'll wait for you on the other side !” 


Earthly joys may fade from my sight, 
Sorrow be mine—yet whate’er betide, 

I know that morning, after the night, 
Awaits my soul on the other side 








Fatuer Gieason’s Coioxens.—Horatio K1ine’'s cat 
stories in a January number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
awaken memories of the attachment to home evinced by our 
barnyard fowls, when Father GLEASON lived in a little 
cottage in the suburbs of a beautiful New Hampshire vil- 
lage. We liked chickens, not only in a practical way, but 
socially, with an eye to their qualificatiOns as companions 
and playmates! consequently our ‘‘ fowl-roost’ was more 
noted for variety of style and feather than exact usefulness, 
the last contribution that I remember being the most beau- 
tiful little white Bantam polygamist, with his two wes, 
snowy wives. There was a deal of rivalry between the new 
co mer and the old long legged Coxcombe that had been our 
chief delight, and I recall now with a smile the roars of 
laughter that used to greet little Tommy’s throat splitting 
efforts to excel old Chanticleer's familiar crow. Never were 
chicks more daintily fed or tended; it came to be the daily 
ending of almost every meal to gather up the choicest mor- 
sels Jeft upon the table, and rush into the yard to make the 
chickens jump for them. Old Coxcombe generally secured 
the largest share for his harem, though Dandy Tom was nu 
fool of a gymnast either! 

Sometimes we would spend an hour at the woodpile turn- 
ing over the soft earth under the chips, and drawing out the 
long wriggling angle worms for the fun of seeing two or 
three little toddling yellow balls get hold of the same one, 
each greedily swallowing until their little bills suddenly 
came together and sent them rolling and tumbling on the 
soft grass, and wrangling over their ‘‘ diet on worms.” 

The Bantam family were decidedly the most aristocratic 
and delicate of our brood. The first, evinced by Madam’s per- 
sisting in depositing her eggs in the kitchen wocdbox in- 
stead of the nice little nests provided in the barn; the later, 
by poor Tom’s getting his toes frost-bitten the first snow, 
after which he used to sit curled up on some sunny end of a 
stick or board until some one made their appearance, when, 
with a flap of his dainty wing, he would settle upon the 
friendly shoulder, quite sure of being taken in and warmed 
by the kitchen fire. Poor little Tom! My heart yearns over 
him yet! 

Ah, well, to cut short the reminiscences, the chickens 
came to be very fond of us, hence the tragic ending of my 
barnyard tail / s 

It came about that Father GiEason was called back to 
take care of his Indian children just in the midst of our good 
times, and the feathered tribe must be disposed of. Many 

were the councils held in consequence; the result was 
Tommy and his wives were to go home with a friend from 
Connecticut, who, visiting us, had become attached to 


were made over to poor old lame and deaf “ Aunt CLARA,’ 

and the rest sold ‘‘in a lump,” the purchaser coming in 
the evening and taking them down from the roost, and 
putting them in a covered wagon where they couldn’t possi- 
bly sce out, even if it hadn’t been dark. They were taken 
off a mile or more the other side of the village and deposited 
in anew yard. Imagine my surprise the following Sabbath 


when sitting alone, in the confusion of broken up house- 
keeping, to hear in the quiet yard the old familiar cackle and 
crow. I rushed out to investigate, and lo, there was old 
Coxcombe mounting the fence, the gate post, and every high 
thing within reach, flapping his wings, and crowing like 
mad, with two or three*of his devoted followers cackling 
like crazy things. Of course I welcomed them with open 
hands. I feasted them upon the fat of the pantry, I sat 
down on the flat doorstep with them and talked and laughed, 
in short we made merry in every way understood in chicken- 
dom, so that the family returning from church surprised as 
jubilant a party as the day sanctioned. 

Of course, when Monday morning came, Coxcombe was 
rebuked for running away and returned—who can tellgrith 
how many heartaches !—to his rightful owner. He was con- 
fined this time in close quarters, and we never saw him 
again, but we learned long after that his attachment to his 
old home cost him his life. For, on every chicken holiday 
his long legs might be seen “ striding across lots,” direct 
for the old place, where he was sure to arrive in due time, 
half running, half flying, altogether jubilant. But strangers 
didn’t want to be bothered with other folk’s chickens, and 
Coxcombe’s master couldn’t be kept in a perpetual stew, so 
he turned the tables on the poor old rooster and put Aim in 
one, where he must have got the better of him if his flesh 
was as tender, after boiling, as had seemed in life his memo- 
ries of home! 

Even more touching than this was the end of Bantam 
‘‘ one, two, three.’’ Duly installed at the end of their jour- 
ney inas comfortable quarters as they had left, and seem- 
ingly happy, we bade them good by and went our journey 
toward the west, but the first letter almost that reached us 
there told how Tommy first began to walk about in ade 
jected way, forgetting to crow, then to refuse food, and then 
to droop altogether and die. How the little wives tried to 
keep up until he was gone, and then to resolve, seemingly 
in their wishbones, that they would follow him, so that in- 
stead of one there were three pair of ‘little yellow boots’ 
turned mournfully toward the sky. 

Post mortem examinations gave no reason for the sudden 
departure of joy and life, and we know the poor little things 
died of homesickness. I think the knowledge of all this 
devotion unto death has its lesson, if no other than to in- 
crease faith in the ‘‘ chicken-hearted ;” let none indulge in 
fowl sneers. A. @. T. 
AND THE JUDGMENT SHALL Sit.—We print the fol- 
lowing exposition because it illustrates the curious posi- 
tiveness of the interpreters of prophecy. They never seem 
to be troubled in the least by their failures, and no difficulty 
appallsthem. For example: a time is a year, and a half- 
time is six months, but then, as the number of j ears is too 
small it is changed into days, and every day is made to stand 
for a year. But let us listen to our good sister: 


“To those individuals who af interested in fulfilled pro- 
phecies, and many who would be glad to be familiar with 
the outline of history for many centuries, I would direct 
their attention to the seventh chapter of Daniel. All who 
are familiar with the Bible are aware that the sea is the 
emblem of restless and agitated nations, and a power having 
once reached its elevation, through wars and the shedding 
of much blood, is compared to a wild and ferocious beast. 
The four beasts represented in this chapter are still alive, 
although the dominion of the first taree is taken away. The 
‘fourth beast, dreadfu! and terrible,’ and ‘diverse from all 
the beasts which were before it,’ is well understood to be 
the power of the Church of Rome and of its bishop. To 
any one tracipg the incidents recorded in this chapter of 
Daniel, it will be seen that every event has transpired as 
foretold, until we come to the words, ‘But the judgment 
shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion to consume 
and to destroy it unto the end.’ 

‘Tf the power was to be given to the Church of Rome for 
a time (one year), and times (two years), and the dividing of 
time (half a year), which is in prophetic time three years 
and a half, or forty-two months, or one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty days, every day standing for a year; azdif 
the Pope was first declared universal bishop in A. D. 606, is 
it not about time to look for the next item in this wonderful 
list of important facts? And who can tell but the great 
council now being held at the seat of the beast, is the judg- 
ment or connected with the judgment referred to by the 
prophet? K. E. H.” 


Frep My Lamps.—The school for classes is in the 
body of the Church; we (the infants) are entombed in the 
basement an hour every Sabbath, a large square room, de- 
void of all ornament or adorning of any description. The 
seats are after the fashion of all antiquated lecture-rooms, 
so high that the children are unable to touch a toe to the 
floor without slipping off. We have had a little variety of 
late, in their arrangement, owing to the fact that a newly 
organized Temperance Society has taken possession of it, so 
when I entered it a few weeks ago I found the centre of the 
room as blank as a bare floor, and nothing, could make it. 
By the way, the floors have not been scrubbed since—well, 
at least since J took the school. The windows are hermeti- 
cally sealed, preventing all healthful ventilation, and when 
the advance of summer renders furnace heat intolerable, the 
air is the same as that of a deep, damp cellar. A more for- 
lorn, miserable place I do not care to enter, and indeed, one 
more detrimental to health, and this is for the infants of the 
church, who are to be trained to dove the Sunday school. I 
hope I may be an instrument in God's hand ot leading them 
to love him, his truths, and myself, for no attraction of place 
will draw or hold them there. GoLp Pen. 


AN OrGAN For THE West.—The following note from 
the Rev. Dr. KENDALL, Secretary of the Presbyterian Home 
Missions, is like music to our souls. Think of being the 
organ of Christian Union, and supplying a CHRISTIAN 
Union organ, so near the setting sun as 1,200 miles west of 
Omaha! But here is Dr. KENDALL'S note: 

‘One of our missionaries, the Rev. JoHN Brown (signifi- 
cant name), located at Elko, Nevada, on the Pacific Rail- 
road, sends you sixty subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
which entitles him to one of your premium organs. 

“To send sixty copies of the UNION into a thriving moun- 
tain town, 1,200 miles west of Omaha, every week, is a good 
thing; to send an organ to assist in the worship of God is 
another good thing. And so, to help the good work for- 
ward, Mr. F. CoLTON, late Consul at Venice, but now Gea- 
eral Passenger Agent for the Union Pacific Railroad, says 
that if the Publishers of the UNION will send the organ to 
his care at Omaha, he will see it forwarded from that poin 








tragic result on the ground that the victim had pes 
been a troublesome fellow, and a prime mover in sedi- 


them; one or two others who had become old and decrepit 


at his own expense. ’ 
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IS THERE ANYTHING IN IT? 
——_—_—. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
——<——— 


Dr. Dotprums had the blues. So he informed Mrs. 
Dotprvs the first thing when sbe came down in the 
morning. 


‘* This is such a confounded, miserable unsatisfying, 


world,” said Dr. Dotprums; “I wonder what it was 
made for—why we are put in it, and what use there is 
in the confounded thing any way.” 
Dr. Dotprvums did not swear, because he was a pious 
man, and a member of Exmoyth Church. Moreover, 
the night before he and Mrs. Dortprras had been in 
the most edifying manner to the prayer-meeting, and in 
a most charming framé of mind had sung out of the 
Exmouth Hymn-book— 
“* Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas ? 
Sure I must fight if I must reign, 
Increase my courage, Lord ; 
I'll bear the cross, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy Word.” 


They were, in fact, about as good people as the av- 
erage, this Dr. and Mrs. Dotprvs, or, to put the thing 
intelligibly, about as good as you or I, dear reader. 

When in the prayer-meetings of Exmouth Church, 
or under the vivid oratory of its minister, their souls 


were often wafted in prayer and praise above ali things” 


seen and temporal, and triumphed in things unseen and 
eternal, and had they been caught up just then and 
there, might have made a very proper pair of angels. 

A stranger going into the Exmouth prayer-meeting, 
and listening from time to time to the things sung 
there, as with the sound of many waters, might sup- 
pose if all those things were true, there was, indeed, 
for those favored individuals, no need of trouble, no 
need of sorrow, no need of care under the sun—that 
the great unsearchable mystery of life—for them, at 
least— was at last solved. An inquirer who believed 
all that they professed would say, ‘* Here is a company 
of the true philosophers. They have found the 
Kalon—the true, solid, indestructible philosopher's 
stone, which whoso hath fears nothing, either in this 
life, or the life to come.” 

The very evening before, Dr. and Mrs. Dotprums, 


standing up in solid column, with all the Exmouth 


Church, had sung— 
** Head of the Church, triumphant, 
We joyfully adore Thee; 
Till Tnou appear, Thy members here 
Shall sing like those in glory. 
Thou dost conduct Thy people 
Through deserts of temptation, 
Nor will we fear, when Thou art near, 
The fire of tribulation. 
The world, with Sin and Satan, 
In vain our march opposes— 
By thee we will break through them all, 
And sing the song of Moses.”’ 

How bravely and joyously the words had surged, 
and rung and billowed on the waves of hundreds of 
hearty voices the evening before, as the members of 
Exmouth Church sang, after Joun Bunyan’s fashion— 

“ Lustily and with good courage.”’ 

But this morning, nevertheless, Dr. Dotprums, as 
aforesaid, declared that he had the blues, and that he 
could hardly see any use in living, and that he couldn't 
see what such a world w&s made for. How came this 

eat change? It is true that Dr. DoLprums, on going 
, ane this morning, had picked up upon his door-step 
an installment of the ‘“‘ world and the flesh,” in the 
shape of the morning papers, and looking therein, he 
saw that the stock of the Great Interior Ground Line 
Company was rapidly going down, and Dr. Dotprums 
was a large owner in that company. 

Now, it is also true that the good Doctor had been 
courageously singing, the night before, that he must not 
expect to be carried tothe skies on flowery beds of ease. 
He had been rejoicing and triumphing in the possession 
of a kind of stock that could noi fall in value, though 
every bank and every corporation and company in this 
world were sunk in the sea; and yet his heart appeared 
to sink down to his ey J boots at this news from the 
Great Interior Ground Line Company. 

How was this? Were the passion and earnestness of 

dast night’s prayer-meeting hypocritical ? 

Not a bit of it. They were as true, as heartfelt and 
sincere as anything you or I ever felt in our lives. 

Were the things sung last night still true? Un- 
doubtedly they were. If you had faced the Doctor 
with the question that very morning, he would have 
told you that they were. 

What, then, was the matter ? 

We can illustrate it by a phenomenon of every day 
occurrence, in the experience of a traveler in the Alps. 
At sunset you may stand in your cottage door in Ge- 
neva, and see the whole of the Mont Blanc range, to- 
gether with the distant dazzling rank and file of the 
Oberland Alps, glistening like jewels, and looking like 
cities built of gold and precious stones—topaz, ruby, 
and amethyst. The next morning you rise and look 
where the dazzling vision was, and lo, there is nothing 
there! No colors, no glitter, no sheen, no mountains, 
no glory—nothing but a cool, dull, leaden, gray sky, 
that seems firmly and honestly to bound the horizon. 

The wonderful vision may be then behind that gray 
horizon, but you can neither see nor touch it. It lives 
by faith alone. 

Such a double life do we all live who try to live by 
faith in the invisible, in the midst of this hurrying, 
bustling, obtrusive and painfully visible world. The 
bright visions of our better hours all are gone behind 
clouds of earthly reality!—the world and the things 
of the world are ail that do appear. 

Besides this, it is to be remembered that, on the 
present occasion, it was a cold, shivery March morn- 
ing. Last evening had been treacherously soft and 
mild, andthe Doctor and his wife had walked to 
prayer-meeting under Spring-like skies. But lo, in the 
night there had blown up a drizzly, sleety, growly east 
wind that had filled everybody's bones with rheuma- 
tism, and twanged and jangled everybody’s nerves. 

The month of Masch is well known, all over the 


world, as the Devil's special vantage ground for all | 


those temptations which result from disordered nerves. 
During this month he seems to play with the human 
race, as a cat does with a mouse, boxing them con- 
temptuously hither and thither, now relaxing the sys- 
tem with soft breezes and balmy gales, and, in a mo- 
ment, twitching it up with atight freeze. 

We are all familiar with these changes. Such an 
one now lowered over the chimney-pots of Babylon 
the Great. The soot was falling in little sullen, streaky 
flashes through the air, like small installments from the 
infernal regions. 

Now, the chimney in the Doctor’s dining-room had 
& mean and treacherous habit of always smoking just 
when the wind was in that particular chilly quarter 
when a fire is most necessary. 

The Doctor, on entering the dining-room, was made 
pete the enemy was charging down the chimney 
— im. Me seized the water pitcher, and forthwith 

pom ap fs Contents oy the grate. A fierce hissing 
white ashes oe toe smoke were the result. The 
began settling on all the furniture of 








the room, and embellishing the Doctor’s head with 
thick coat of powder. 


Dotpevas, coming in. 


a high-pitched controversial tone. 
day.” 
** T showd think,” said Mrs. Dotprums, “that yo 
woulc get that chimney fixed.” ’ 

* Get that chimney fixed!” said Dr. DoLprums, in 
supremely indignant tone. 


place. 


a month, to attend to that chimney.” 


promised to come and fix it, I should like to know? 
said Dr. DoLpRUMs. 


did come,” persisted Mrs. Dotprums. 


Doxtprvms, with an aggrieved tone. 


can’t be done your way, that’s all.” 
‘“*Well, I know if J were a man, I wouldn't le 


provoking calmness. 
morning, and no fire to eat breakfast by,” she added 
looking round with a disgusted air on the spectacle 


covered with ashes. 
received it, and felt sensibly aggrieved. 


violent pull at the bell-rope. 
‘* There’s no use pulling that way,” said his wife; 


tS set the things on. 
‘*And why do you let her lie abed so?” said Dr. 
Dotpreums. ‘‘ You ought not to permit it.” 


Mrs. Do_prums. 


word from me.” 
“*T should make her hear a word,” said Dr. Dox- 
prums. ‘It’s your business to control your servants, 


Doctor, rejoicing in having got the staff into his own 
hands, and proceeding to administer reproof on his 
side. ‘* Servants, my dear, are what the mistress makes 
them,” he said, growing calm and didactic in his turn. 
‘* Now, there’s Mrs. Upanpprest always has her girls 
up and breakfast on the table by seven o'clock. She 
has no difficulty about it. It’s just your habit of lying 
in bed mornings, my dear. A house never can be 
properly managed where the mistress is not up early 
and attending to her household concerns.” 
““My dear, you don’t know anything about i,” 
flashed Mrs. Dotprums, now thoroughly waked up, 
‘** Men are always talking and dictating, but I'd like to 
see them try to manage a family.” 
‘** Well, I could manage a family if it were my busi- 
ness,” persisted the Doctor. 
‘*Oh, I dare say. Id like tosee you talking to 
Brincet, for instance. She'd be off before noon.” 
‘* Well, she should be off, then,” said the Doctor, 
resolutely, ‘‘ and I'd get somebody that should attend to 
her duties.” 
** Yes, true enough; you'd send the girls flying just 
as Mrs. Upanpprest does; there’s a stream of girls go- 
ing and coming through her house the whole time; she 
never keeps a girl more than a month. [ tell you girls 
know their power, and they won't stay in places where 
they are hauled up before light, and ordered round as 
Mrs. Upanpprest does. They won’t stand it.” 
‘*Tt’s all from want of proper attention of the mis- 
tress of the family,” said Dr. Dotprums, resolutely. 
‘**My dear, you are unreasonable,” said Mrs. Dor- 
DRUMS. 
‘I’m only telling you the truth, my dear,” said Dr. 
Do.prvums. 
By this time both parties were as thoroughly uncom- 
fortable as heartcould wish, and Dr. Dotprums gave 
another twitch at the bell, which brought down not 
Bippy, but the bell-rope. 
‘*T hope you feel better now,” said Mrs. Dotprums, 
with sarcastic acrimony. ‘‘ We shall have to have the 
bell-hanger now as well as the mason.” 
The upshot of the matter was that Dr. and Mrs. Dor- 
DRUMS separated that morning in a mood of mind thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. 
They were two perfectly sincere Christians, who 
would either of them have gone to the stake for their 
religion, and loved each other so truly that, if need were, 
either one of them would have shed blood and laid 
down life for the other, and yet the frame of mind in 
ae they parted for the day was neither christian nor 
oving. 
The March winds, the blues, the smoky chimney, 
the tidings of falling stocks, had quite got the victory 
over the splendid vision of the last evening’s prayer- 
meeting ; all the heavenly fragrance and aroma were 
gone. 
The Doctor was turning a corner, going to his busi- 
ness, when a feeble piping voice arrested him. He 
turned, and saw the thin, wan face of poor JERRY, a 
miserable cripple, who, having lost both legs, was com- 
pelled to scuff round the world on a much lower level 
, than the majority of his brethren. JERRY was a pen- 
sioner on the alms of the church, and a constant 
attendant at the prayer-meetings. 
_‘‘ I wanted to thank you for what you said to us last 
night at prayer-meeting,” said Jerry. ‘It made me 
happy all night. Oh, Doctor, what a blessed thing it 
is to be a Christian! You made me realize it as I never 
did before. You made me feel that it's no matter what 
happens to us here, so long as nothing can separate us 
from the love of Christ. You see, Doctor, I have such 
ains nights that I can’t sleep much, and sometimes 
I've been kind o’ tempted to murmur and then think- 
in’ what a poor cripple I am, and kind o’ wishin’ things 
was with me as they used to be, is a great temptation ; 
but you helped me to get over it. Oh, Doctor, I wish 
I hd your faith.” ; 
The Doctor felt heartily ashamed of himself. 


“* Jerry,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t know me:-” 

Doctor, sitting down by Jerry on the oUt the 
Exmouth Chapel, which happened to be near by, made 
a clean breast of it, and told him all his frailty. : 





** Well, I hope you're satisfied now,” observed Mrs. 


‘*My dear, it had to be done,” quoth the Doctor, in 
‘*The wind is east 
again, and this vile chimney is just going to smoke all 


** Yes, get it fixed,” continued Mrs. Dotprums, with 
that persistent, didactic calmness wherewith good wives 
edify their husbands when they catch them ina tight 
‘* Yon know, my dear, I have been asking you 
and asking you, every time you have been up town for 


** And haven’t I called, and called, and called on 
Erxrys, and hasn’t he promised, and promised, and 


** But Jshouldn’t let him off so. I should see he 


** You would, would you? I just wish you'd try it. 
I'd like to see you manage ELxins, now,” said Dr. 
“The fact is, my 
dear, you don’t know anything about it, that’s what 
you don’t, and you women are always expecting things 
to be done just as you think they can be, and they just 


things go so,” said Mrs. Dotprus, seating herself with 
**Ugh!—what a cold, dismal 


and the drabbled grate, and the chairs and sofa all 


Now, though she did not say so, in so many words, 
yet Mrs. Dotprum’s tone conveyed the idea that Dr. 
DotpruMs was somehow to blame for the smoky chim- 
ney and the bedraggled room, and Dr. Do.tprrs so 


** At any rate,” he said, pulling out his watch with a 
nervous jerk. “ it’s time Brineer brought in breakfast. 
Half-past eight, true as I live—it ought to have been 
on the table half an hour ago,” and the Doctor gave a 


‘¢ BeIDGET never comes till she gets ready, and she’s 
but just this minute come down stairs. Bripeer never 
does get up, and never will, till cook has half got 
breakfast ready, and we always have to wait for her 


‘*T should like to kuow how I am to help it,” said 
“‘Bripcet takes so many airs on 
herself that there is no living, and she won't hear a 


my dear, and there’s no use in shirking it,” said the 


a 


the more I think of it the more it grows on me. 
me this great, glorious hope, and nothing can take i 


‘ st to know what it is!” j 
The Doctor pondered as he went that day on hi 
business. é 
What if the words of Jerry were true? What i 
there were such a joy, such a glory possible in hi 


ju 
a 


of all things? 


to be possessed of it? Wh e trembl 
and shiver at even an intimation of uncertainty in hi 


| joy, was yet in his power—was yet his own? 
to himself. ‘Is there anything in it? If there is any 
thought that swallows up all others ?” 


written in such e way that its most glorious promise 


seemed, as he remembered it, to be about the tenor o 
the New Testament. 


t| “I quake atthe mere distant shadows of an affliction 


? 


? 


is eternal.” 


life square with his belief, is yet to be seen. 
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I'm 
all alone, old and poor and crippled, but Christ gives 


away, and I think of it day and night. And, Doctor, 
I really don’t know but it’s worth losing all, as I have, 


Christian life that to attain it would be worth the loss 
Was there not One who spoke of a 
pearl so precious that a man might sell all that he had 
Why then did he tremble 
worldly goods when this great treasure, this wonderful 

‘¢ Ts there truth in what I have been saying?” he said 
thing, is there not every thing, and should it not be the 

Then it struck him that the Bible certainly was 


and most triumphant hopes were for people in trouble. 
‘* Count it all joy when ye fall into divers afflictions 


“And yet,” he said to himself, 
and am utterly unmanned at the thought of losing 
treasures which I profess to believe of only secondary 
value, while yet I have and hold that glorious hope of 
a treasure that is more than heart can ask or think, and 


Whether the Doctor succeeded in making his future 





—— 
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between you and me is, you've got so much more of ART N OTES. 

this world. Now : ha’n’t gat oe Ape A se fallen so 

low I can’t go no lower, and this great and precious; | ° na 

promise is all I have left, and so it's all I think of; and} The opening of the National Academy for 


spring exhibition is often coincident with an unusua 
of interesting pictures at the other galleries, 
have had the rare collection at the Sheltering Arms Ba, 
and at the same time a chance to see Mr. BELMoyr’s a 
gallery, which was for some days open to the public, a 
these ate now closed, but Mr. Averry’s Pictures are = 
hibiting preparatory to a sale, at 82 Fitth avenue, and we * 
informed Mr. KNOEDLER (GOUPIL) Will in a few dave on 
numberjof his pictures, including some of thos 
hibition in his gallery at the corner of Twenty. 
and Fifth avenue, where CHURCH’s “Jamaica” 
seen, together with othar American and foreign pictures 
The ‘‘ Jamaica” is similar in many respects to other tropical 
lands@spes by the same hand, and is chiefly roma.,)), 
for its wonderful sky, presenting a condition of the ie 
phere which few artists would dare attempt, and which ie 
fewer could execute. The effect of the sun shining thr eg 
a shower, as here depicted, has been criticised as sensasi,. 
and untruthful, but we have repeatedly seen it ihtieies 
and once at least we saw it fully realized in nature. Vr 
W. P. W. Dana has a large and interesting picture entjy),; 
«« Extremes Meet,” setting forth an episode of life on Broga. 
way. Among the foreign pictures one of the newest gp; 
most interesting, or rather odd, is by ZaMacots, the painter 
of buffoons. It represents, apparently, the dressing-room 
of a theatre, wherein are two clowns, one of whom is dres. 
ing with frantic haste to answer the prompter’s call, y, 
have seidom seen a more heterogeneous patchwork of py) 
liant, kaleidoseopie color than is crowded into this lity), 
canvas, and the grotesque expressions of the row of masks 
suspended upon the wall give a strange and unearthly air tp 
a scene which only such a distorted fancy as that of Zayy. 
cois can conceive. In tne Chromo-room is a valuable ¢o}. 
lection of autotype copies from the old masters which ar 
very fascinating to the lover of sketch-books, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


JOHNSON’s time—left a trunk full of unpublished MSS. 
which came to light some forty years ago, in her residence 


Court incidents and anecdotes of the Royal households a 


sought, apparently with a view to publication. 
—The Earl of ALBERMARLE, whose grandmother. 


and the beginning of GEORGE the Fourth’s reign. 


other publications—is at work upon a dramatic poem. 


philosophy, and numerous notes. 


thy with the work.” 


Mrs. HowITT, to spend a year in Switzerland and Italy. 


sixteen years. 


American readers will not forget that we have the promise 
of this same history asa continuation 
w orks on the Netherlands. 


Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 


tematic exposition of the underlying meanings of the classi- 


for a work just issued on Latin and Teutonic Christendom, 
which contains essays on The Papacy, Monasticism, Mahomet, 
and Latin and Teutonic Christianity. 


—The much-announced Speaker's Commentary on 
the Bible is about to be issued in octavo volumes, of which 
those containing the Pentateuch will appear during this 
year. It will contain the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures unaltered, but with corrections and amended readings 
in the form of notes; while the comments will be chiefly 
explanatory, stating concisely the result of investigations 
by scholars of every country during the last half-century. 
The editor of this great work is Canon Cook, and its plan 
was settled by a committee of bishops and other divines, 
Lord LYTTELTON, Mr. WALPOLE, and the Speaker. The 
preparation of the commentary has been by the following 
hands—Genesis by the Bishop of Ely (Dr. HARoLD Browne); 
19 chapters of Exodus, Job, the Epistles of St. Peter and Jude 
by Canon CooKE; the rest of Exodus and Leviticus by the 
Rey. SAMUEL CLARK; Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua by 
the Rev. T. E. Esprs; Judges, Ruth, and Samuel by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord ARTHUR HERVEY); Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah by Prof. RAWLINSON; the 
Psalms by the Dean of Wells; Proverbs by the Rev. E. N. 
PLUMTRE; Ecclesiastes by the Rev. W. T. BULLOCK; the 
Song of Solomon by the Rev. T. L. Kinessury; Isaiah by 
Dr. Kay; Jeremiah by Canon PAYNE SMITH; Daniel by 
Archdeacon RosE; Ezekiel by Dr. CURRIE ; the minor Proph- 
ets by the Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Connor THrRLWALt), 
Prebendary HvuxTABLe, Prof. GANDELL, and the Revs. F. 
Merrick and W. DRAKE; Matthew and Mark by the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. THomson) and Dean MANSEL; Luke by 
Archdeacon JONES; John by Canon Westcott; the Acts by 
the Bishop of Chester (Dr. JACKSON); Romans by Dr. 
GIFFORD; Corinthians by Prof. EVvANs and the Rey. J. 
WAITE; Galatians by Dean Hewson; Philippians by Dean 
JEBEMIE; Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Phile- 
mon by Prof. LicuTFooT, Canon Westcort, and Dr. BEN- 
son; the Pastoral Epistles by the Bishop of London (Dr. 
JACKSON); Hebrews by Canon Kay; the Epistle of St. John 
by the Bishop of Derry (Dr. ALEXANDER); St. James by Dr. 





“Well, Doctor,” said Jerzy, “ you see the difference 





| Scorr ; and the Revelation by Archdeacon LEE, 


— Mme. D’Arpray—the Fanny Burney of Dr. 


The subjects of these writings are supposed to have been 


Windsor and Kew; and their present whereabouts is being 


Lady DE CLIFFORD, held the office of governess to the 
Princess CHARLOTTE, is engaged upon a volume of memoirs 
and reminiscences, that will throw a pleasant light upon a 
dismal period of English history—the close of the regency 


—Dr. Gzorcze MaeDonatp—who is well-known to 
American readers through his stories in Good Words and 


—Prof. Frasgr, of Edinburgh, is preparing for pub- 
lication next winter anew edition of Bishop BERKELEY’s 
works, which is to contain a considerable amount of matter 
hitherto unpublished, a life of the Bishop, an analysis of his 


—Father Hyaocryrue has published a correction of 
the statement that he conducts the new journal, La Con- 
corde, his brother being the editor, though he is ‘‘ in sympa- 


—Mr. Witu1aM Howirr is engaged upon a volume of 
Quaker History and Biography. He is about going, with 


—Prof. ANTOINE GixvEIg, of the University of 
Prague, has published the first volume of a History of the 
Thirty Years’ War, upon which he has been engaged for 
He has had access to the archives of Siman- 
cas, Vienna, Munich, ete., and evento those of the ordi- 
narily inaccessible French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. MOorTLey’s 


—Messrs. Leypotpt & Hoitt—who have just re- 
moved from Broome street to new quarters at 25 Bond 
street—are preparing for early publication the Rev. G. W. 
This work we take 
to be the execution on amore extended scale of the sys- 


cal and Oriental mythological legends which he indicated 
in a little Manual published some two years ago. Mr. Cox 
has aiso won high commendation from the English press 


—Mr. SNEDECOR exhibits two pictures entitled “ Purity” 
and ‘‘ Hope,” by J. G. Brown. They are in the same style 
as the well-known “ Innocence,” by the same artist, ap4 
will, we understand, be reproduced as it has been by the 
chromo-lithographie process. Mr. ScHavs has some good 
pictures, among them a strong study of two young lions, by 
Mr. BuTLeR, and *‘ May in October,” by Mr. Orrven. 

—Mr. A. T. STEWART has commissioned the French artist, 

Yvon, the author of several celebrated battle pieces, to 
paint an allegorical picture to be entitled “The United 
States of America.”’ We are not greatly charmed with the 
design as described, but it is unfair to render a verdict, be- 
fore the case is closed, and we hold ourselves ready to ad 
mire the completed picture. 
—The members of the association known as the “ Metro. 
politan Museum of Art’”’ have adopted a constitution, and 
there is a fair prospect that the praiseworthy design of 
establishing a museum and art schools which will be worthy 
of the city and country will soon be carried out. 

—Four American artists, to wit, Messrs. CROWNINSHIELD, 
C. C. CoLEMAN, YEWELL, and VEDDER, lately surprised the 
art-world of Rome by giving an artistic reception in the 
rooms of Mr. VEDDER. Such soirees are common on this 
side the Atlantic, but have, it seems, all the charm of novel- 
ty abroad, where artists are not gregarious in their habits, 
Music was furnished by two men dressed as troubadours, 
who sat on am elevated dais and played at intervals on 
mandolins. The London Atheneum describes this fete as an 
‘Sagreeable exotic” from America, and it seems to have 
taught the Romans anew way of enjoying themselves in 
Rome. 


t 


? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
—_—~>——_ 

—A Constitutional Amendment has been proposed 
by a member of the House of Representatives, with the de- 
sign to crush out sectanan legislation on the part of the 
States. It reads as follows: 
No State, of municipal corporation within any state of the 
United States, shall lay or collect any tax for the support or ale 
of any sectarian. denominational, or religious school or educs 
tional establishment; nor shall the legislature of any state, or 
the corporate authorities of any municipality within any stat, 
appropriate any money or make any donation from the public 
funds or property of such state or municipality for the support or 
aid of any sectarian, religieus, or denominational scuool, or edu: 
cational establishment. 
—The French Government has voted the sum of 
eighty thousand dollars to the Practical School of Advanced 
Studies, designed to encourage the labors of chemists 12 
public laboratories and private cabinets, carried on outside 
the public courses, but under the direction of the professors 
and their best pupils. Thirty-nine public laboratories and 
lecture-rooms have been constructed and organized under 
the direction of the ablest chemists of France. Another 
grant of a hundred thousand dollars has been made to the 
council of Technical Teaching, composed of thirty-two 
members at the head of their profession, drawn from the 
Legislative Assembly, the University Professors, the In- 
perial Conservatory of Arts and Trades, and the great ‘al 
dustrial establishments of France,—which appropriatie2 
will be devoted to the spread of technical knowledge among 
the masses, and in all likelihood will be attended with the 
best results. a 


—lIt is stated that the Russian Government has al- 
nounced that women will hereafter be admitted to Russiad 
medical schools and medical practice. The origin of this 
concession is remarkable. Long ago it was found that the 
Corsoes objected to being attended by-male physicians. 0# 
investigation, it was discovered that they held a superstition 
concerning all diseases, and that their only idea of remedial 
agents related to the incantations, charms, and boly herbs 
administered by witches. For ages the witch had bees 
their physician; and the tradition was so strong, that 4 few 
years ago, when some ladies applied to the government for 
admission to the chief medical school of St. Petersburg, ® 
few of them were admitted on condition that they would 
pursue their practice among the Cossacks. It was evidently 
intended to supersede *‘ witches.” As the measare did not 
bring about any universal thaw and dissolution of the e™ 
pire, it seems to have been followed by a larger and more 
unconditional concession. ‘ 


—A very odd and very gross injustice has been po 
petrated by the University of Edinburgh. In that Univer 
sity the lady students of medicine are taught in separate 
elasses—not from any wish of their own, but through the 
delicaey of the professors. In the last chemistry class ; 
Miss Eprru Prcuey gained the third place and was first 0 
the first year's students, the two men who surpassed her 
having attended the class before. The four students who 
got the highest marks received four HoPe seholarships,— 
scholarships founded by a Dr. Hopg, some years 8£°, of 
proceeds of a very popular Jadies’ class of chemistry ¥" 

which he had been much pleased. The professor held Miss 
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titled to the third scholarship, and omit- 
pee pti a cednaed two men whom she had beaten, 
and who stood fourth and fifth in the examination. His ex- 
cuse was that the women are not part of the university 
class, because they are separately taught; and his decision 
has been sustained by a majority vote of the faculty. The 
Spectator facetiously likens the course of the University in 
thus making the women attend a separate class, for which 
they have to pay much higher fees than usual, and then 
ruling them out of the pale of competition because they do 
so, to the conduct of a captious schoolmaster, who first 
ends a boy into the corner and then whips him for not be- 
ing in his seat. 
BOOKS. 

The Bible in India: Hindoo Origin of Hebrew and 
Christian Revelation. ‘Translated trom La Bible 
dans Inde, by Louis Jacotuior. New York: 
Carleton; London: J. C. Hotten. 1870. 

Readers of that admirable work of Mr. Banrine- 
Gourp's, the Curtous Myths of the Middle-Ages, will 
recall the simple plan by which its learned author de- 
molished one after another of the most cherished popu- 
lar legends—of mermaids, of swan-maidens, of Pope 
Joan, of William Tell. By tracing each story back 
and back, through Celtic, through Norse, through clas- 
sical, through Eastern mythology, noting the points of 
identity and of discrepancy in its several stages, he re- 
solved almost every one into a poetical representation 
of some natural phenomenon. Availing himself of 
modern progress in philology, in Oriental literature, in 
comparative mythology, the author of the work before 
us has essayed, by a process strictly analogous to Mr. 
BarInG-GouLp’s, to sweep away all systems of revealed 
religion. 

Taking the civilization of India—its social and po- 
litical framework, its system of laws, its religious 
ceremonials, its very names and language—M. Jacot- 
ior dissects the society, the learning, the religion, the 

. legal codes of the nations of antiquity—of Egypt, 

Greece, Rome—and shows them all to have been 
modelled after those of India. This done, he goes on 
to argue that Moss, an astute and unscrupulous reli- 
gious charlatan who had been inducted by the Egyptian 
priests into their mysteries, plagiarized the entire Pen- 
tateuch from the same source. He then still further 
proceeds ‘‘to examine the vole played by the Christian 
philosopher, who, in retaining Hebrew tradition, puri- 
fied it by the aid of the morale of Christna, the great 
Hindoo reformer, which he had no doubt been able to 
study for himself in the sacred books of Egypt and of 
India.” It would be impossible, without extended 
citations, to show how closely the analogies between 
the Hindoo and the classical and Mosaic and even the 
Christian systems, are followed out. By way of exem- 
plification, merely, we may say that M. Jacotxior pro- 
duces, as from the Vedas and from an antiquity im- 
mensely anterior to the time of Christ, the story of the 
Hindoo reformer, Christna, who was born of a virgin, 
Devanaguy, while, to accomplish his destruction, there 
was a wholesale massacre of infants in India,—and so 
on through a number of equally striking details. 

Now, were we to concede the authenticity of our 
author’s data and to meet him on his own ground of 
“rational ” investigation, we have little doubt that in- 
dustry and ingenuity equal to his own would easily 
repel his attacks. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
the evidences on which he rests his cause do not exist 
in any modern language, and probably not within reach 
of American readers in any language. Conceding, 
again, that these data have not been misused—that we 
have a correct and unwarped statement of the Indian 
books and of their unparalleled antiquity,—it would 
still remain to be shown that the author had examined 
dispassionately and interpreted without bias. For 
without this judicial impartiality it would be almost 
inevitable that he should seize upon the similitudes 
which make for his case, should, consciously or other- 
Wise, suppress overbalancing divergencies, and thus, by 
ingenuity and diligence, should build up apparent 
identities where a larger knowledge or a keener scrutiny 
would have discovered no more than new exemplifica- 
tions of the historical parallels that underlie all records. 
To see how readily and how sincerely such partial 
Statements may mislead, fancy the comparison which 
an anatomist might institute between man and the 
monkey tribe: dwelling upon the close physical resem- 
blance of the two, going over the structure of each 
point by point, keeping out of sight the one point of dif- 
ference—the soul,—the two would seem identical, until 
a larger induction brought to light that vital point of 
difference. In just this manner, as we fancy it must 
appear to any honest reader on the most cursory exam- 
ination, our author has busied himself with non- 
essentials, while the essence of his problem lay beyond 
his mental grasp. Holding in abeyance the disgust 
Which such sentiments naturally inspire, may we not 
discern in this enunciation by our author of the under- 
lying principle of his work, conclusive evidence of 
Just the moral and intellectual destitution we have 
Suggested ? 

What more natural, more simple, and more logical, than our 
Conclusion, from the moment we energetically deny all revelation 
48 opposed to good sense, to reason, and to the dignity of God; 
from the moment we relegate all incarnations tothe domain of 
fable and romance ? 

Herein is revealed the author's fundamental disquali- 

fication for his task—that writing of the nature of God 

—for he explicitly acknowledges a ‘‘ Supreme Wisdom, 

the God revealed to us by conscience,” and he else- 

Where admits Him to be the creator of all things—he 

assumes to measure His attributes by the reason of 

man ; to make the finite part comprehend the infinite 
whole which created it ; to dismiss, as incompatible with 
the character of an all-wise God, whatever fails to rec- 
cncile itself with the intellect of M. Jacottior. To 

Temain, however, upon his own plane, granting him, 

on the one hand, that man may explore the unknown 

depths of Almighty wisdom by the light of his own 





Teason ; on the other, that he has succeeded in showing 


that the events narrated by Mosss and by the contem- 
poraries of Christ had been recorded, ages before, by 
Hindoo writers, and in essentially identical terms—it 
would not be necessary, after all these concessions, to 
grant that the Bible was a plagiarism, or that its 
teachings were frauds. Even were the absolute and ex- 
plicit anticipation of the Bible established, as a mat- 
ter of nakéd historical evidence it would be less diffi- 
cult to make the ancient books of India prophetic nar- 
rations of events then in the future than to overthrow 
the manifold and impregnable proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the Scriptures. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the concessions we 
have suggested are as purely gratuitous as is the respect 
with which, thus far, we have treated the beok and its 
author. We have spoken as of a competent and hon- 
est inquirer, truly interpreting works of genuine an- 
tiquity. Nothing of the sort is the case. We might 
insist upon the fact that his garbled statement of the 
Biblical narrative (p. 113 ef. seg.) constitutes a strong 
presumption against his fidelity in cases where he 
knows it to be impossible to verify his quotations, since 
the books he cites are inaccessible. But, so far as he 
is concerned, it ceases to be a question even of hon- 


esty. Prof. Max Mutier, who speaks as the first 


Sanscrit scholar of Europe, has found the passages 

cited by M. Jacoxuior to be forgeries and recent inter- 

polations in the ancient texts of the Vedas. Itis only, 

therefore, for such cleverness as it may possess, as a 

tour de force, that the book is likely to find readers. Its 

literary texture is as flimsy as is conceivable. Its style 
is inconsequential and incoherent, jerking from subject 
to subject, and zigzaging back and forth, like a hum 
ming-bird from flower to flower, as if simply for the 
sake of having a fine thing to say. Inwoven in the 
fabric are that jaunty arrogance, that craving for ob- 
servation, that ferocious disregard for consequences or 
for opponents, characteristic of the large class of 
Frenchmen which has been aptly termed a compound 
of the monkey and the tiger. Parallel with the pre- 
sumptuous ignorance of aman whose ‘“‘little learning” 
just served to ‘‘ intoxicate the brain,” runs a constant 
thread of the most exaggerated French egotism we have 
ever encountered, and, artfully entwined with it, is‘an 
unfailing vein of flattery, addressed to the vanity of 
sympathizing readers. From its dexterity of assump- 
tion, and its ostentation of learning, the book was well 
calculated to impress persons of shallow minds, and 
that large half-educated class whom a slight accession 
of knowledge fills to overflowing and exhilarates beyond 
the bounds of sobriety—in fine, to become an eminently 
popular” book. But to readers who, whether with or 
without scholastic information,had any stability of con- 
viction or acuteness of insight, the work—even had its 
accuracy been unimpugned—must have been simply 
offensive. The same facts and line of argument in 

the hands of a German, or even of a Frenchman of a 

tigher order of mind, might have assumed plausibility. 

As it is, they become the mere fumes of a tempestuous 

tea-pot, and resolve themselves into a most impressive 

exhibition of the vapid feebleness of this form of dis- 
belief. 

Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. By Lord CuEstTEr- 
FIELD. With a Critical Essay by C. A. SaInTE- 
Bevve, de }’Academie Frangaise. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford, & Co. 1870. 

The editor of the Bayard Series falls into the very 
common error of risking the bird in the hand by reach- 
ing after one whose presence in the bush is not quite 
certain. Lord CHESTERFIELD would readily enough be 
accepted as the possessor, along with glaring faults, of 
mueh that was not merely admirable, but unapproach- 
ed. But this does not content his admirer, who laments 
that his hero “has had the fate of being generally mis- 
understood” in consequence of Dr. Jounson’s having 
‘“‘ mistaken a delay in an interview;” and, in arguing 
away the impressions occasioned by Dr. Jomnson’s 
resentment, he concludes his bit of special pleading 


thus : 


Let us not forget that the Earl ef CHESTERFIELD .. . tells his 
son that he always frequented the company of his superiors; and 
his superiors he reckoned not only by their rank. * Dr. SWIFT 
and Mr. Porg,” he says, “ condescend to admit me into their 
company, and though they they had no title, and I was an Earl, 
I always felt that I was obliged by their politeness, and was fa- 
vored by being allowed to converse with them.” 


And so he was “obliged” and ‘‘ favored” by admission 
into regions where their genius took precedence of his 
nobility. Little as it is to the credit of any man’s heart 
or moral character to have sought the society of the 
Dean—a man without heart and with a mind filthy even 
to beastliness,—it was inevitable that one of Lord CHES- 
TERFIELD’S political and social aspirations should have 
paid his court both to the great lobbyist and to the 
leader of literary fashion. In the case of Dr. JouNson, 
it is impossible to lay down BoswEx1's account of the 
affair of the Dictionary without feeling that, so far 
from there having been a ‘‘ mistake,” there was a very 
thorough understanding both of Lord CrgsTERFIELD 
and of that one of the underlying principles of his phi- 
losophy which appears in every few pages of his Let- 
ters to his Son—that one’s conduct is to be regulated by 
no primary regard to others’ good or happiress, but 
with single reference to one’s own advancement. In 
fine, the letters are the gospel of selfishness,—an en- 
lightened selfishness, it is true, yet the pure emanation 
of the head, and with which the heart or the conscience 
had nothing todo. Dr. Jounson, as usual, overstated 
the matter when he said that “they taught the morals 
of a courtesan, and the manners of a dancing-master.” 
The Doctor, who did not know what manners were, 
was utterly untrustworthy where any of his innumerable 
antipathies were concerned ; and we may more safely 
follow Saintz-Brvvs, the first critic of our day—bear- 
ing in mind, however, all the while that he is no more 
Jornson’s superior in taste than he is his inferior in 
morality—in this estimate : 

If CHESTERFIELD, in particular instances, insists upon gree 
of manner at any price, it is because he has already provided for 


the more solid parts of education, and because his pupil is not in 
the least danger of sinning on,the side which makes man respect- 








ge but rather on ihat which renders him agreeable... . If 
[ORACE had had a son, I imagine he would not have written to 
him very differently. 


But the Frenchman says nothing of the great Roman 
who did write to a son very differently—he does not 
make the almost inevitable comparison with the De 
Officiis. Yet M. Sarnre-Brvve's essay is admirable, as 
is everythfng from his pen, though requiring obvious 
allowances, like the letters it eulogises. For the ‘Letters, 
these aHowances made, and the fact always remember- 
ed that upon whatever is the highest in man’s nature 
they have nothing to say, there exists no better reading 
of its kind. CyrsrerFigLp’s mind was in no sense 
great, but he was a man of the largest observation, the 
clearest insight, the acutest sagacity, the most impreg- 
nable good sense, of even profound wordly philosopby : 
and in wit, style, and polish he was surpassed by no 
writer of the day of Appison and Porg. Supplemented 
by Cicrro’s far nobler letters, the result would be a com- 
plete system of work-a-day heathen philosophy. No 
polite edueation can be considered complete while 
either remains unperused ; but to judge CHESTERFIELD 
aright, neither to look too harshly upon sins which were 
those of his time, nor to estimate: him unduly, one 
should bear in mind his surroundings in that age of 
vereered hollowness. CnEsTERFIELD’s editor is right in 
resenting Mr. Dickens’ Sir John Chester as a gross 
caricature—Mr. Dickens’ inevitable failing when he 
attempts to depict a gentleman; but he fails to add 
what a truthful picture we should have could we graft 
intelligence upon THackERAY’s inimitable old worldling, 
Major Pendennis. Read CuesreR¥izLp by all means, 
but you will read him best—if you prefer light reading 
—after guch pictures as THackERay gives in Henry Es- 
mond or even the Virginians, or GoLpsMITH 1n his 
Vicar of Wakefield,—or Snertpan, in his supreme 
embodiment of the moral tone of the society he lived 
in, The School for Scandal. 
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D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—The Vale of Cedars. By 
GRACE AGUILAR. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 256. Price $1.00. 
A Practical Grammar of the German Language. By 
HERMANN D. WraGE, A.M. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 315. 
Skeleton Tours Through England, Russia, etc. By Y 
— SARGENT. 18/0. 16mo. Pp. 109. Price 
-00. 

HARPER & BrotuErs, New York.—Memoir of the Rev. John 
Scudder, M. D. By the Rev. J. B. WATERBURY, D. D. 
1870. 12mo. Pp. 307. Price $1.75. 

Bajiled; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Jut1a Gop- 


DARD. 1870. Sewed. Pp. 179. Price 75 cts. 
The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political. By JoHN 
3EORGE Louis HESEKIEL. 1870. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Pp. 491. Price $3.00, 

AMERICAN News Company, New York.—Marriage and 
Divorce. 16mo. Pp. 152. 


J. B. Lirrincotr & Co., Philadelphia.—The Christian Rule 
of Marriages By’ HowARD MALCOLM. 1870. 12mo. 


p- 109. 
The Extent and Efficaey of the Atonement. By Howarp 
MAtcom. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 118, 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, Philadelphia.— 
(New York: A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co.)—Happy Light. 
By the author of Margaret Chester. 1870. 12mo. 
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The Old Chateau. By HARRIET MCKEEVER. 1870. 12mo. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Not caring to trumpet our own praises when there are so many 
kind and appreciative friends to do it for us, we quote, with per- 
haps a pardonable pride, some of the free opinions of the press of 
the land, about THE CHRISTIAN UNION : 


—_—@—— 


From the Secular Press. 


Not only the ab‘est and best, but, also, as we suppose, the most 
popular of American religious periodicals. At all events it is safe 
to predict that it will soon have, if it has not already, greater 
influence than any other religious paper in the country—The 
Nation (N. Y.) 

Full of life and promise, and more fortunate than most new 
enterprises, palpably conquers success at the start. It bears both 
the augury and the fruits of success on its face.—New York Times. 

Almost a model of typographical beauty.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

The best religious newspaper published in the United States.— 
Sun (N. Y.) 

The most interesting religious paper we see; a paper with 
brains behind, as well as a big heart.—Star (N. Y.) ‘ 

Mr. Beecher is hardly less successful as a newspaper writer 
than as a pulpit orator.—New York Tribune. 

The paper is scholarly and liberal, and deserves all the success 
its sanguine proprietors seek for it-—Jewish Messenger. 

This is undoubtedly the best edited religious newspaper in the 
United States.—G@lobe (N. Y.) 

Of his success there can be no doubt. He has proved himselj 
fully as apt and vigerous with the pen as in speech.—Zagle 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, under the charge of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, and published by J. B. Ford & Co., at New York, will soon 
be at the head of our religious press, if it is not there. already. 
Among the features that are soon to be added are a domestic de- 
partment, under the charge of Mrs. H. W. Beecher, and a serial 
story by Mrs. Stowe ; and the old departments of the paper contin- 
ually grow in vigor and interest.—Spring/ield (Mass.) lican. 


From the Religious Press. 


Congregationalist. 


Have read it with interest for the last three months. Beecher’s 
fecundity is absolutely the marvel of the age.—Pacijic (San Fran- 


cisco. 
Baptist. 
We look for a noble paper, conducted in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, while manfully fighting for the good and the true.— 
Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


Presbyterian. 
Is taking rank among the ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.—American Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 


Episcopalian. 
One of the very ablest papers that reaches us.—Standard of the 
Oross, Bishop McILVAINK’s organ. (Cincinnati, O.) 


Methodist. 
One of the leading weekly religious journals in{the world —Pa- 
cific Christian Advocate (San Francisco). 


Second fAdventist. 

Those of our readers who desire a religious. newspaper, cannot, 
we think, do better than to subscribe for THe CukIsTIAN UNION. 
—Advent Review. 

Disciples of Christ. 

For ability and earnestness the Union takes a front rank among 
the weeklies.—Christian Standard. : 
Full of vigorous vitality in every department.—American Chris- 

Review. 


tian u 
Hebrew. 

Ib-aims to represent all shades of enlightened Christian opinion, 
dealing with secular matters briefly, and furnishing every week a 
series of contents which cannot but be attractive to any family. 
* * * THE CHRISTIAN UNION is very —, a and 
greedy prominent in religious literature.—Ji essenger (New 

ork). 





Publishers’ Department. 








To our Readers. 


The offer to present iy new sabscriber with a eopy of 
MARSHALL's * Household aving of Washington” 18 so 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for T'hree Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

The pictures will be sent free by mail, securely protected 
against injury. 

The good old rule of First come, first served, must govern 
us in mailing, and the list is already a handsome one. For 
early copies you will have to make haste / 


iv 
_ THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that THz CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
wooD, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 
——_>—__—. 

Acrnts WanTep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 

<n 


A Regqvurst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THr CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MERITS of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Jowrnal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 
——»p-——. 

REMEMBER that THE Curistian Union has no rivals. 
It does not seek to ey the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For this paper will be needed in ad 
dition to any other journa) now read, as it is published in 
the interest of the waole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the addest and best (as itis now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame, uniwersally acknowledged 


to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The Publishers of THz CHRISTIAN UnroNn take pride in 
announcing that they have prerneeee the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
ceiebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—q Plate valued at 
‘TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of oanvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MAxksHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por- 
trait Of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the athaboledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be nade, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient tor reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 

The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. * The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington"’ and his 
‘* Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex- 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work 
of his (Dore’s). 














“* Thursday, 28 October, '69. 

“‘T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valuel 
attach to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind 
as to present me. : 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will bea real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their oo — of your method so new, 

d your qualities so profound and vigorous. _ 
sagas KSigned) " “GUS. DORE, 
““75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 

From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ National 
Academy of Design.”’ 

“‘T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart's Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver's 
art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great origival, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a co 
of this noble print. D. HUN TING TON. 

From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
. BROORLTE, rr 1870, 

‘“‘ Itisa grand work, It stands easily at the head of Amerwan 
Portwatt Ragravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 


ene has | ed himself of ‘ Marshall's Wash ington’ 


i t any other portrait of the Father 
of oa es HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


m JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
_ pher of Washington. 

™ ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
catalan by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. JAKED SPARKS. 

From F. O. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

p tion, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
taal ry nie Preld sorgersge* as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen. F. vu. ©. DARLEY. 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 
ss i t engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
fons os "he pp gre a Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
Shesnabertetis merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall ut once by 


the side of the great Masters of his Art. 
_—sS 


iption price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, dnd | : hy eyublishers Tnake the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 

To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 

J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New Yorke 
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CIRCULATION, 50,000. 


CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
rejected manuscrgpts cannot be undertaken. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. Fi 


PosTacE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's post-office. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 

- or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

REceEIPts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a pee re be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 

mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DconTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time ——— sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper omy for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








All Subscribers will be presented with a copy of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall’s Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
2an give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 cent. distount, 
of Agate space. Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 

ing page, 40 cents per line, of | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
ate space. Cuts, double rates. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 

partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
North West—STopDaRD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, 
South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pennsylwania—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 
to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements, and to arrange 
with canvassing a; ents on the same terms as those given at the 
Pablication Office in New York. 








UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY. 

Under the title of Religious Coquetry and Confu- 
sion, the Liberal Christian of May 7th gently lays 
the rod of reproof upon the wandering sheep of the 
Unitarian flock, and exhorts them to find their food 
at home, and not upon the more tempting grass that 
grows by the side of the rivers of Orthodoxy. It 
seems that many Unitarians attend the evangelic 
ministrations of the Rev. Purmirs Brooks, in Bos- 
ton, and on the other hand that many Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians wait on the ministry of the Rey. 
Mr. Herwortn, of New York: 

“Does it not seem as if we were reversing the old rule, ‘ Prin- 
ciples, not men,’ and putting in place of it, ‘Men, not princi- 
ples?’ Or have the people found out that there are no principles 
at stake in modern sectarian divisions; that denominations no 
longer represent theological distinctions; and that creeds have 
emptied their contents into a common reservoir of religious 


faith, in drawing from which, though the old vessel remains in 
use, the living water is the same for all ?” 


There are a few thinking men who choose or ex- 
change their church on strict philosophical grounds. 
There are more that select from social or merely lit- 
erary reasons. But by far the largest number of se- 
rious and earnest men go to such ministrations as 
afford them the most moral stimulus, where religion 
is brought home to them the most earnestly, intelli- 
gibly, and profitably. In other words, men make 
their personal experience under his preaching the 
test of the religious fitness of one or another reli- 
gious teacher. 

While such a test might not seem safe te a body 
of divines assembled to examine candidates for the 
ministry, is it not, on the whole, a wise method for 
the common people who are not historical scholars, 
nor disputants in theology, nor capable of philosoph- 
ical investigations and judgments? Is it anything 
more than judging the Church by the fruit it pro- 
duces? Is not the power of the pulpit to generate 
an earnest spiritual life, one,—though not by any 
means the only one—yet one great and important 
test of its soundness ? 

“It is clear that breadth, liberality, charity, accommodations 
to the new times,are not confined any longer to what is called the 
Liberal pulpit. It is even doubtful whether the Orthodox Liber- 
als have not a wider sweep than the Unitarian Liberals, for they 
carry the past with them into the future. Their river begins fur- 
ther back. And we are persuaded that without their help we 


cannot bring the serious mind of this country up to the point 
where we Unitarians desire to see it.” 


It seems, then, that until recently, “breadth, lib- 
erality, charity, accommodations to the new times,” 
have been the exclusive glory of Unitarians ! 

Looking back upon the great host of noble preach- 
ers—LUTHER, Cavin, MassILLon, BossvET, FENE- 
LON, LATIMER, BARRow, SHERLOCK, SOUTH, AD- 
AMS, BaxTER, Bunyan, Jeremy TayLoR, CULVER- 
WELL, CuDWortH, Howe, LEIGHTON Sans 
DoppRIDGE, CHARNOcK, WEstry, Seema Har, 


Hopkins, Epwarps, Dwiecut, CHALMERS, and a host 
of others, almost innumerable—one hardly knows 
how to reconcile with true modesty, or with fair- 
ness, the declaration, “It is clear that breadth, lib- 
erality, charity, accommodations to the times, are 
not confined any longer to what is called the Liberal 
Pulpit!” Withdrawing his eyes from the past, and 
looking around upon the present workers in the 
great world,—Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Congregational and Baptist,—our benignant friend, 
with charming simplicity, adds, “ We are persuaded 
that without their help we cannot bring the serious 
mind of this country up to the point where we Uni- 
tarians desire to see it !” 

He is a world too diffident! With such achieve- 
ments in the past, with such boundless power, and 
graces so many, what may not our Unitarian friends 
achieve in time to come! It was Unitarianism that 
founded the Roman empire, that raised up CHARLE- 
MAGNE, that brought forward the Reformation, that 
invented the printing press, that founded astrono- 
my, was it not? Or where exactly is the line to 
be drawn? As nearly as we can guess, every thing 
good for the last two thousand years hascome if not 
from corporate Unitarianism, yet from its spirit, 
which we are assured is now at work in Orthodox 
pulpits, building up and pulling down, and being 
in reality the hidden cause of all the success which 
seems to attend the efforts of the great evangelical 
sects ! 

Unitarians are but a fragment exploded from the 
great evangelic body. They carried away many con- 
stituent elements which have been common to all 
creeds. The points of denial and rejection in which 
they are distinctly antagonistic to the creeds of the 
mother churches from which they sprung, have not 
been points of strength to them—but of weakness. 
The denial of the universal depravity of man, of the 
divinity of Christ, of his vicarious suffering and 
atonement, has certainly simplified their theology, 
but it has simplified by weakening it. 

We are not considering now whether they have the 
truth or not in their points of dissent from the Ortho- 
dox creeds, but whether they have not given up ele- 
ments which in preaching take hold with amazing 
power on the human he&rt, rouse up the moral sense, 
fascinate the imagination, and induce,in the wayward 
and wicked, repentance and reformation. This is to 
our thinking the essential weakness of Unitarianism 
asa working force. It has much that is pleasing. It 
certainly dontributes many admirable elements to 
social life, and tends to refine morality, and clothe it 
with elegance. But it is a costumer and not a war- 
rior. To us it seems to lack bone and grasp. It is 
sentimental more than devout; it is philanthropic 
rather than spiritual. Pav declared that the rea- 
son why he made Curist the inspiration of his 
preaching, was, that He was “the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God;” and in Romans he de- 
clares that the “Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

It:is just this that we meant in our remarks to the 
graduating classof Princeton Theological Semina- 
ry, to which the Liberal Christian alludes in this ar- 
ticle : 

** We learn from one who heard him that in an address lately 
given in Princeton he went out of his way to give a stab at Uni- 
tarianism. Meanwhile some of his ablest supporters are avowed 
Unitarians, who subtract their pecuniary and moral strength 
from our Unitarian churches in Brooklyn to give a needless sup- 
port to this attractive and victorious Orthodox Liberal.” 

We are sorry that the expression of this view 
should be described as going “out of his way to 
give a stab at Unitarianism.” Fora fair and open 
criticism ought not to be considered a stab. And, in 
suggesting to a band of young men just going forth to 
preach, what would be their sources of power in a prac- 
tical ministry, it was obviously and exactly in “ our 
way” to declare that the evangelical view of the Char- 
acter of Man, of the Divinity of Curis, of the Work 
of the Holy Spirit, of the Atonement, and Regenera- 
tion, were the sources of great power, in a direct 
dealing with the human heart, and that the Unitarian 
views on these points—quite independently of the 
question of validity—were an element of practical 
weakness in operative theology. 

It is not difficult to give an estimate of single 
Unitarians, as of Dr. BELLows, or the Rev. Mr. 
Wasson, the Rev. Mr. Frorninenam, James FREE- 
MAN CLARKE, or Dr. PEABopy. But that amorphous 
and indefinite body called Unitarianism, who can 
analyze or define ? 

It is a luminous ether. It hangs in the theologic 
heavens as a nebula, a vast congeries of nascent 
matter, without solidity, floating hither and thither 
by the attraction or repulsion of neighboring orbs. 
Its mountains are mists, its hollows are empty spaces, 
It veers and changes as clouds do. Forever chang- 
ing, it calls change growth, It organizes nothing, 
and is itself unorganized. Its whole temper and 
spirit is opposed to positiveness. No sooner does 
Dr. BELLows construct acreed than Jamrs FREE- 
MAN CLARKE cries out against it, not because it is 
erroneous, but because it is an effort to limit truth 
by a definite statement. 

In a National Convention of Unitarians in New 
York, two summers ago, even the name Christ was 
too definite. “Not the explicit, but only an im- 
plicit Christ,” 





Its whole existence has been a protest against 
dogma and system, Its methods haye been Emer- 


sonian—the thoughts related to each other by jux- 
taposition rather than by suggestion. 

The bulk of that which it employs with effect it 
holds in common with the evangelic sects. As for 
the rest, it has not been creative, but only critical. 
Unitarianism has never had power to reach the mass 
of men. It flourishes among the refined and cul- 
tured. It fails just where Primitive Christianity 
was strongest—among the ignorant, the rude, the 
sorrowing, the sinning millions. 

“* Our Orthodox Liberals are more jovial, because the country 
and the people sympathize with their brave efforts to dance in 
their chains. They do not wear these chains without a reward 
and without a high motive. They do not always know that they 
are chains. The clank is so associated with Christian faith and 
piety that unless the Orthodox dogmas give an occasional rattle in 
these churches, even the most liberal-minded suspect that they 
are not in a safe place; and it is Orthodoxy married with liberty 
that .makes the charm for the people and the place for their 
ministers.”’ 


There never was a truer word than that “it is 
Orthodoxy married to liberty that makes the charm 
for the people!” Orthodoxy and liberty! We are 
willing to accept this as our motto. There is not 
in the Unitarian sect, nor has there been in any 
school or sect, a greater liberty allowed in thinking 
and expression than in New England. When a man 
thinks freely it is no persecution if other men think 
back again. Thought begets criticism, and a true 
man is willing to bear it. 

In former ages, Orthodoxy persecuted Heresy. 
When Heresy grew strong, it persecuted Orthodoxy. 
Everything persecuted everything else. Persecution 
was the blindness of the age. It was the insanity 
of conscience. But notwithstanding all this it will 
be found that the great lights of the evangelical 
faith were men of progressive thought and took for 
themselves the liberty of free thinking even when 
they denied it to others. 

In the only sense in which the term liberality 
is desirable, the leaders of Orthodoxy have always 
been foremost in progress and in liberality as oppos- 
ed to inexorable bigotry. The very names which 
arenow ignorantly reviled, arenames of men who in 
their own day went beyond traditions, and gave to 
truth a larger exposition and a nobler construction 
than it had before their day. AvGusTINE, CALVIN, 
Joun Knox, and JoNaATHAN Epwarps, may stand 
for examples. 

As for dancing in chains, we come of a line of men 
who were never ashamed of bonds, and who were 
somewhat familiar with chains, for the truth spoken. 
It is true that chains are heavier than scarfs and rib- 
bons. But is not Dr. BELLows himself convinced 
that some of his Unitarian brethren would have done 
better if they had worna few more links of the gol- 
den chain of truth than they have been willing to 
bear? Is he not at this very time forging these doc- 
trinal chains, and seeking to persuade his erratic 
brethren to put on his new creed, every angle rasp- 
ed down, every link polished, and the wristlets made 
so generously large that a man can put his hand in 
and take it out, to suit his convenience, without let 
or hindrance ? 

After mentioning the so-called advanced think- 
ers in the Orthodox Church in England and Ameri- 
ca, the Liberal Christian says: 

‘* But do we not know that these men are galled and more or 
less deformed by the creeds they are constrained to carry? They 
are not wholly free, nor wholly content, we may be sure of that. 
And their position is not wholly manly and comfortable. <A sad- 
der set than English Broad Churchmen we never met.” 

This sweeping charge is not justified by facts. 
The Liberal Orthodox ministers, as they are styled, 
are just as confident and sincere in their conviction 
as menever were. No great thinker, in any age of 
the world, but perceived that around the truth which 
he held there swept a vast atmosphere of unsettled 
questions. All moral questions are infinite. At one 
or two steps we have reached our limit. The line 
runs on, and our eye sees glimpses and unrevealed 
shapes of possible things. But the unknown does 
not shake our faith in the known. In speculative 
theology men have found no end of wanderings. 
But operative theology has always steadied men. 
The Orthodox thinkers meet new questions or new 
applications of old truths, in a tentative spirit. But 
they neither yield their old convictions nor shrink 
from their avowal. That single points of doctrine 
are held in doubt by some, is very true. But it has 
never been otherwise. We do not believe that there 
was ever an age in which the great truths of Man’s 
Sinfulness, Christ’s Divinity, His Vicarious Suffering 
and Atonement, Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and Res- 
ponsibility in the life to come for conduct in this world, 
were held with more intelligent conviction, more 
definite statement, and in a more practical and work- 
ing spirit, than to-day! It is true, that there are 
many who perceive that mental science is changing, 
that anew philosophy of mind will compel changes 
in systematic theology, that new statements will 
have to be made in old truths, and that there will be 
achange of emphasis and a readjustment of propor- 
tions. They are ready for light, not because they 
think themselves in darkness, but because they are 
sure that with increasing light the great staple truths 
on which they stand will be illustrated and their 
verity established. It is not doubt alone that leads 
to exploration. Faith has its enterprise. It hails 
every advance of knowledge, from what quarter so 
ever, with confidence, because it has abiding faith in 
the truth which isin Christ Jesus! Whatever may 





happen, whatever new shapes truths may take, what- 


: ——— 
ever new systems may rise, we are confident that th 
e 


main elements of the old truth, undiminisheg au 
mented, and made more glorious, will remain ne 
abide for ever! . 
We are not Orthodox in name and Unitarians jy 
heart. We are honest, open, and devout lovers of 
the truths which the apostles taught, which, from th . 
days of LurHER, have been the working power of 
the Reformed Churches. We sympathize with Uni. 
tariansand love them, not from affinities of theolo. 
gy but because we heartily love whatever is human 
because we believe them to be honest seekerg for 
truth, and because we believe a great many of them 
are experimental Christians and are steadily comin 
back to the grounds which were abandoned by them 
when they broke out of the Orthodox Churches, 





MOMENTARY INSANITY, 

In summing up for the defense in the McFartaxp 
trial, Mr. GRAHAM uses the following language: 

“In murder, an intent to slay, perfectly formed on the instant 
constitutes the crime, under the statute of this State as now on. 
strued and applied by our courts. ; Why should not the analogy 
hold good in reference to irresponsibility for crime? If second 
can make murder, why gannot an instant of time create unac. 
countability ? The law which says, ‘If a man conceives q mur. 
derous intention on the spot, he shall go to the gallows;’ that law 
should also recognize that if his mind is wiped out on the spot, he 
at that instant of time, becomes irresponsible. If the devil take, 
possession of a man’s heart and leads him to commit an act which 
sends him to the gallows, why, if a visitation of the Deity wipes 
out his mind, is not that a good reason for recognizing his unac. 
countability ?”’ 

We would not have introduced “the devil” and 
“the Deity” into the hypothesis of such a question 
as is here presented; but finding them in this curi- 
ous juxtaposition, we would like to inquire whether 
what Mr. GRawAM means by “the devil that takes pos- 
session of a man’s heart” may not be identical with 
what he means by “a visitation of the Deity” that 
“wipes out his mind.” Or, in other words, if a man 
is so carried away with fury that he cares for noth- 
ing but revenge—that reason, conscience, self-re- 
spect, and fear of consequences, are all overwhelmed 
by the passion for blood—is it not “the devil” which 
“takes possession” of his “ heart” and “ wipes out 
his mind?” Who can say when one man has killed 
another, and momentary insanity is pleaded in be- 
half of the killer, that “a visitation of the Deity” 
wiped out hismind? If his mind were wiped out 
for an instant; that is, if he did not realize at the 
moment the nature of his act, may it not have been 
on account of the very strength and fury of his “ in- 
tent to slay?” We are not discussing the case of 
McFar.anp at all, but trying to probe this danger- 
ous doctrine of momentary insanity. So, when Mr. 
GRAHAM says that the law which declares that a man 
who conceives a murderous intention on the spot, 
shall go to the gallows, should also declare, that, “if 
his mind is wiped out on the spot, he, at that in- 
stant of time, becomes irresponsible,” we rejoin that 
it depends altogether on the cause of his mental ob- 
livion. If the cause of it lies within his power; if 
he gives way to anger, covetousness, or malice which 
he is bound to control, and the very cherishing of 
which is a grievous sin in the sight of God; and if, 
in yielding, he isso overwhelmed with the evil which 
rolls over him that his mind may be said to be “ wiped 
out” in the moment of submersion, we hold that he 
is to be held responsible to society for his crime. Re- 
sponsibility lies behind the state of the actor at the 
moment of his action, and extends backward from 
that point through all the steps that led him to the 
deed. Every man knows the danger of getting drunk. 
He ought neither to run, nor to allow himself to be per- 
suaded, into excess; and if he does, he is accountable 
for what he does in a state of intoxication. So if a 
man broods upon his wrongs, either fancied or real, 
if he cherishes revenge or malice so that they master 
him and force him into murder, he is responsible; 
because a different course on his part was possible 
and would have saved him from his crime. 

There are holes enough by which criminals may 
escape the legal consequences of their crimes without 
adding this other, that if in the act of murder the 
murderer’s mind be wiped out for a moment “by @ 
visitation of the Deity ” he shall be free. 

There was once a sailor who first prayed to God 
in a storm, and then to the devil, to make things safe 
at both ends; and it is said that when the storm 
abated he was in doubt as to the power that had 
saved him, and had earned his gratitude. So in 
the case of murder, it might be hard to tell, wheth- 
er, to use Mr. GRaHAM’s language, it was the devil 
that had possession of the murderer’s heart, or his 
mind was “wiped out” “by a visitation of the 
Deity.” 











SumMER Piety.—At this season we are accus 
tomed to hear from week to week of the discontinu- 
ance of the various religious services whose usual 
attendants are either “out of town,” or out of im- 
clination to engage in public worship. The first 
suspension of this sort which we find on record this 
year is that of the preaching at the newsboys' lodg- 
ing houses. These lively young nomads are n° 
less ready to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together for purposes of spiritual culture when the 
weather grows warm than are those denizens of up- 
town houses who, when they fly to Newport, Sara- 
toga, or “the country,” leave their religion and 
their winter garments “ packed away in a drawer.” 


We are not disposed to regard religion as a mere 
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matter of clothes, but still there is an analogy which 
it may be profitable to consider. 
fewer and less formal external observances may be 
justifiable at times, providing the soul maintains an 
ynusual degree of spiritual warmth and activity. If 
Christians go to church less frequently in summer 
time than in winter, it should be for the reason that 
they are able to meet God oftener elsewhere ; if they 

ive up the Sunday-school class, it should be be- 
cause they have found unusual opportunities to 
teach in the house and by the way; if they listen to 
fewer sermons, and work less in local societies, it 
should be because they do more preaching them- 
elves, and apply their benevolence more directly to 
individuals whom they meet in their temporary tab- 
ernacles. There will be no real loss from the aban- 
donment of the heavier formalities which help to re- 
tain the soul’s vital heat if there is a high and steady 
moral temperature. 

But we give seasonable warning that our earthly 
summers are subject to frequent and sudden changes. 
Absence from church-homes is certain to increase 
the danger of “catching cold.” To keep out of 
worldly draughts, to resist the fatal desire to “cool 
off,” will be no easy thing for our emigrating city 
folk. 

Therefore we say, confidentially : Take along, at 
least, your winter underclothing. Even if your at- 
tendance on public worship is sometimes interrupted, 
don't leave private prayer behind. Take along an 
extra shawl, at the risk of not needing it every day. 
Have some plan of Christian work, although it may 
be often broken in upon. Narrowly observe the 
weather; and watch unto prayer. 





Our Present READERS.—We hope that the pa- 
per sent out this week will commend itself, not only 
to our regular readers, but to all who may happen to 
take up this number. And to every reader we have 
this to say: 

If you are not a subscriber to THE CrrisTIAN 
Uxrox, how can you better invest $3 than by send- 
ing your name to our publishers and receiving the 
weekly visits of the paper for one year, besides hav- 
ing immediately mailed free to you a copy of Mar- 
sHALL’s beautiful “‘ Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington 2” 

And if you are already a subscriber, should you 
not help some friend to a good thing by bringing it 
tohis notice? You may desire the WASHINGTON. 
In that case send one new subscription at $3, with 
your own renewal for next year at $3, and the pic- 
ture will be mailed to you. Or, if you cannot spare 
time to get another’s name, send your own renewal 
for two years with $6, and the picture shall be sent. 

That these are very liberal offers, needs only a fair 
and close examination of the paper and the picture 
to prove. But we must extend our circulation even 
morerapidly than it is growing now, and these prop- 
ositions are go attractive that they are rolling us up 
a splendid list. 

The Nation last week called THE CurisTran Un- 
ox “not only the ablest and best, but, also, as we 
suppose, the most popular of American religious 
periodicals,” and continued: “At all events it is 
safe to predict that it will soon have, if it has not 
already, greater influence than any other religious 
paper in the country.” 

We appreciate such a compliment, coming from 
such a critical and clear-eyed journal, and hope some- 
time to come much nearer meriting it. The first 
few months of a newspaper enterprise are always the 
most difficult. The most advantageous selection 
ind disposition of its contents are largely matters of 
tedious and vexatious experiment. These disposed 
of,we have reason to look for more symmetrical 
results in the immediate future. Meantime, how- 
fver, We are glad to say that we are growing very 
‘upidly, thanks largely to the kindness of our breth- 
ten of the press, 

And now, one word to those who are in a posi- 

ton to welcome a pleasant and remunerative em- 

ployment : Look at the advertisement of our pub- 

lishers calling for agents to canvass for “the Paper 

i P icture Combination” Agents are already doing 

— oe well, earning $20 per day, in this can- 
* itis not hard work and it pays. Try it! 








bev oon Txou Lackxest.—Mr. Sen, the Hin- 
tion so ormer, who has been shown so much atten- 
moh the clergy of England, notably those of the 
ail mse denomination, seems to have made a very 
ead esinning. It is better to worship Spirit than 
Pi ee. or stone; better still to worship One 
than oe (as our North American Indians did), 
time ma dozens of little ones, But it is hardly 
of this 12% gteat expectations upon the influence 
ete. eader. He is a deist. He “admires the 
,lntof Christ,” and perceives the absurdity of there 
ing more th ° y' : 
much as 4 an one Absolute Deity—which is as 
to chilah © say that he has advanced from infancy 
is Ns We hope the day will come when 
that a mer ng cee will be keen enough to see 
vn “aa ul Almighty would not leave a help- 
out sascha Struggle in the slough of misery with- 
To expect ne aor hand at revelation to save it. 
‘ meen 
rist” Witho trymen to “accept the Spirit of 


The wearing of| without taking those final steps which bring men 


Davin .Humg, is to expect them to reach heaven 


actually within the pale of Christianity. 
For those not far from the kingdom of God, the 
one thing lacking is the thing all-important. 








Our Bint or Fare.—In this number of THE 
CurisTIAN Union, which will go into fifty thousand 
homes in the United States and Canada, we have 
aimed to have something of interest and profit for 
every reader. Dr. Joseru P. Toompson, in Moral 
Pathology gives a valuable lesson to pastors in ad- 
ministering spiritual medicine; Dr. Jonn Haut in 
Dragging the Halter touches a common fault in the 
conduct of personal and national affairs; Mrs. MeR- 
EDITH in Balm pours comfort into a child’s sorrow 
that will soothe and soften older hearts ; an amateur 
has an appreciative and interesting paper on the 
Art of Engraving ; My Brother’s Blood is the title of 
one of the most Christian epistles that we ever read ; 
Going About tells a sea-story with a moral for the 
voyage of life; Mrs. Mary C. GuruEy sings a Song 
for Mothers to an old, old tune; “ Laicus” has his say 
on Hatemporaneous Preaching ; Is There Anything In 
It? is a lesson from Mrs. Stow#, in the shape of a 
story, for husbands and wives who sometimes feel 
and act as if there was nothing in the Christian’s 
hope; and The Good Broom is a simple and quite a 
taking and philosophical story for Taz CHrisTraNn 
Union children. 

In addition to all this contributed matter, we have 

two Star Papers— one on the Arrival of the Hoosier 
Cat, for the young folks, and the other on behalf of 
Boys for the old folks; Mr. ELL1inwoop’s weekly 
report of the Lecture-Room Talk; our usual digest 
of religious matters in the Christian and heathen 
world ; the choicest paragraphs from Our Mail ; our 
Notices of New Books; our Notes on Art, Education, 
and Literature; our Correspondence from Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Boston, and Montreal; our Weekly 
News Summary ; Mrs. BEEcHER’s Domestic Depart- 
ment; our Sayings and Doings, which is a sort of 
Irish stew, a most savory dish when well prepared ; 
our Merry Hour, for the promotion of digestion ; our 
Notes on Horticulture and Agriculture ; our Scientific 
and Sanitary Department; and our Reports of the 
Markets. 
We have other departments, such as Christian 
Work and Communications, which we are compelled 
to omit this week for want of room. Dr. Rosrn- 
son’s ninth letter from Egypt and the Holy Land is 
also held over for the same reason, 





FROM BOSTON. 
————<——__— 


RELIGIOUS. 


Mount Vernon Church has not yet secured a pastor, 
the Rev. E. P. Parker, of Hartford, Conn., having 
declined. The greatly lamented retirement of Dr. 
Kirk seemed to be the taking away of the balance 
wheel of the church. It is an important position, and 
it is hoped will soon be filled. The Rev. R. T. Rostn- 
son of Winchester, one of our most valued ministers, 
returns from his Southern trip without that benefit he 
and his friends had hoped for, and in his serious sick- 
ness has warm sympathy. The Rev. Joun M. Greene, 
lately of South Hadley, has accepted a call to the Ap- 
leton street Church in Lowell. The Rev. Grorce R. 
EAVITT, recently of Lancaster, Mass., has been in- 
stalled over the Stearns Chapel, in Cambridgeport ; he 
succeeds the Rev. Epwarp ABporr now on the edi- 
torial staff of the Congregationalist. The first Sunday 
in May, very generally observed as ‘‘ Communion 
Sabbath,” proved to be a day of large increase to 
our churches, showing that the work of the winter 
was bearing its proper fruits. In the Congregational 
and Baptist churches the additions were very numerous. 
President McCosH has made a marked impression in 
Boston, and we all owe a large debt of thanks to the 
Methodist Theological Institute for securing him as a 
lecturer. The course was attended by our best think- 
ers, and our papers, nolens volens, in obedience to popu- 
lar demand, reported them at great length. In regard 
to lectures, this has been a notable season for Boston. 
Christian, scholars have met the free-religionists on 
their own ground, have boldly taken the platform, 
picked up one by one the gauntlets so boastfully thrown 
down, and, both defensively and aggressively, have 
done a good work, and it is only a beginning; new 
courses are in embryo, and the vantage ground now 
gained will be firmly held. Those who have had 
doubts as to the Rev. Mr. Murray’s orthodoxy may 
take some comfort from the fact that in his yesterday’s 
sermon he avowed his belief in a genuine devil, not a 
vague “ evil influence,” but the real thing; and thus 
those who have thought and said that in his preaching 
he has too much to say of the love of God, may take 
hope that sound doctrize is not wholly eliminated 
from Park street church. 

IN GENERAL. 


Senator Revets has made a good impression here, 
and has been treated with a courtesy seldom extended 
to strangers. From our worthy Ex-Governor CLAFLIN, 
up and down through all the ranks of political and so- 
cial distinction, all did him honor. The ‘“‘logic of 
events” has made many changes in our Boston society, 
and some, yea, many, of the magnates also shook 
RevEts cordially by the hand, and certainly did not feel 
above him in worth or position. Ten years ago we 
would not have believed it possible either for Revers 
or for them. Pavt, as usual, was right when he said 
that God made of one blood all nations, etc. We once 


liberated they would act like a PuItiips, who, 
like Ben Burtrr, has an awfully retentive memory, 
alluded to this mild and wise prediction of a few years 
“hyena,” Senator Revers, to the vast audience. The 
oke was appreciated. Had the prophet been there, 
name but longer ears. 


Boston complacency had been disturbed by the ‘er 
of the fact that there are streets and alleys that do not 


the utility of our Board of Health, of our Bureau of 


had aman who predicted that if the slaves should be| formed that he warmly appreciates the situation, and 


ago, and then, in his blandest manner, introduced the | fore our House of Commons, and is causing no little 


HILLIPS could have extended his role as menagerie- | the Church o 
keeper by exhibiting another animal with a ys oo viency of what you would call dough-faced Protestants, 
is likely Or pass. The inicigend., sores 
I alluded, in my last, to the disagreea hind the throne is too much for them, an 
n ep ane manfully resisting and exposing it, they settle down 
into mere trimmers and time-servers. 1 suppose you 
send up a sweet-smelling savor to Heaven, and already | have like characters always at Washington—a con- 
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at loggerheads among themselves. These unpleasant 
facts should not have been exposed to public gaze. But 
another blow has fallen. It appears that some of our 
very worst tenement houses are owned by some of our 
very best men. Now here is a problem, and our news- 
papers are exercised over it. The offence is rank, and 
smells, but so long as the odors, not of Eden, do not 
enter suburban and up-town palaces, what matter ! 

Our Music-Hall, rfext Monday, opens in a new char- 
acter—that of a theatre. We don’t like it. It seems 
like—it is—desecration of that noble hall—scenery, 
foot-lights, curtain and bell-call, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a theatre should never have been allowed within 
its walls. On the noble organ, ‘‘our” great organ, in- 
scribed in golden letters, are the words, Gloria in ea- 
sis, and now, immediately in front of this, the shams 
and the indecencies of Opera are to be enacted. Sic 
transit gloria (next) mundi evening. 

May 9, 1870. Quis. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
> 


The Disagreeing Doctors—Meeting of the National 
Medical Association—A Touch of the Old Slave 
Times—The National Doctors’ Opinion of a Negro 
—A Correspondent’s Opinion of the Doctors. 


The country knows, by this time, that the National 
Medical Association has visited Washington during the 
past week. In that short period it has proved its name 
a misnomer, in that the new acceptation which the war 
has stamped on the word national was spurned with 
contempt, and this Association deliberately voted itself 
backward to thedays of our barbarism. The question at 
issue was simply whether colored physicians should be 
recognized. ‘True, it was sugared over with some pal- 
atable devices, in order toenable Northern men, with 
weak stomachs, to swallow it; but when 112 doctors 
voted against 37 to receive the report of the Committee 
on Ethics, to which body the credentials of delegates 
had been referred, they voted directly to exclude black 
men from their society because they were black. Con- 
gress, with the nation continually supporting it, and 
three-fourths of the States ratifying the measures, has 
successively, by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, lifted the colored race up to the 
full level of manhood, and the land has but just ceased 
to echo with the jubilee shout at the accomplishment 
of the work, when a body, which asserts itself to be 
the representative of the entire medical profession of 
the country, comes here, and, under the very walls of 
the Capitol, repudiates all that the nation has sanctioned, 
and ignores what even the Democratic Party of the 
South has accepted as inevitable. 

The case presented was this: Some months ago, the 
regular medical organization of this District refused to 
receive colored physicians, and a number of its mem- 
bers left, furmed themselves into the Nationa: Medical 
Society, and received colored members. The old and 
and regular association, therefore, determined to ex- 
clude the new at the annual meeting, and bent them- 
selves earnestly to the work. Unusual efforts were 
made to bring up a strong delegation from the South, 
and these met with success. Through this organized 
and well-planned movement, the end desired was at- 
tained, even before the Association met. The dele- 
gates from the new Society, who were also connected 
with Howard University and Georgetown College, 
were met on the threshold, and their credentials ns 
red to the Committee of Ethics. Thus all debate on 
the question was cut off, and the subject thrown over 
till the last thing before adjournment on the fourth day. 
It was a cowardly act in all of its features. At least, 
one of the colored men thus shut out had a medical 
education that scores of those who voted themselves 
his superiors might well envy. He had passed foreign 
colleges, where the requirements at entering were more 
exacting than the requisites for graduation at the col- 
leges which sent out a large number of these men who 
were sitting in judgment npon him because God, in His 
wisdom, had made him black, and the National Medi- 
cal Association have decided that to be an unpardona- 
ble mistake. This man is Dr. Aveusta, of Howard 
University, and he and two of his white associates, Dr. 
Loomis and Dr. Rrysurn, would honor any college. 
The disgraceful act was consummated in the same 
way the Southern politicians used to succeed—namely, 
by union among themselves, combined with strategy 
and cunning. The weak members from the North 
were afforded an excuse to vote ina way which they 
might be able to explain, since they could declare they 
did not vote on the question of color at all. So the 
whole object was attained by charging, the moment the 
Association met, that the new Medical Scciety of the 
District, which contained all the negro doctors, 
was an irregular body, and could not be recognized 
—not because it recognized colored men—oh, no! 
—but because one of its members had allowed his card 
to be printed on a hotel bill of fare, and others had 
done some things quite as disgraceful, and quite as 
much in violation of the Code of Ethics, whatever that 
may be. And for these inexcusable crimes, the whole 
Society—negroes and all—were cast out by an over- 
whelming vote. It was not a question of color, but 
the negroes’ misfortune in belonging to such a horrible 
body of white men. The scene at the final action on 
the question was such as Washington has not witnessed 
since the days when defiant rebels hissed in the galle- 
ries of Congress. When a Massachusetts man rose to 
read a resolution that color should not be considered in 
determining membership, the Hall—and, asif to make 
the insult more pointed, Lincoln Hall—rung with 
hisses, and, sor the moment, had as well been in the 
control of a rebel mob. 

Those Northern men who came to Washington, and 
thus laid their manhood down, deserve pity as well as 
scorn—pity for their weakness, and scorn for the cow- 
ardly manner in which they sought to conceal it. 
ashington, D. C., May 7, 1870. ALPHA. 











FROM MONTREAL. 
a ee 


A magnificent ball was given to Prince ArTHUR on 
his twentieth birthday, in this city. His quiet, mod- 
est bearing, mixing with the people, and throwing 
aside all aristocratic reserve, has made him quite popu- 
lar, throughout the country, with all nationalities, not 
excepting the Irish Roman Catholics; and we are in- 


the hearty, loyal, kindly feeling of the people, and 
speaks well of the country. 
What is called the ‘‘ Red River Bill” is now_be- 


feeling both in the House and in the country. It seems 
to have been Pa up and framed in the sole interest of 
Rome, as usual, and through the subser- 


power be- 
instead of 
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Minister of Militia—the former representing the sub- 
servient class of Protestants, and the latter secretly the 
Church of Rome—both very clever men, will find ere 
long that they have overreached themselves, and will 
force on a political revolution that will surprise their 
friends and drive them against the wall. They have 
partly got to the end of their tether. 

A very important case has just been decided, after a 
protracted hearing in one of our courts of justice, un- 
favorable to Rome. The case is this: There is a French 
Canadian Institute in the city, not under the priest- 
power, although Roman Catholic. Its members are 
enlightened, liberal and independent French Canadi- 
ans. Some time ago the whole Institute was excom- 
municated! Lately a good member died, and the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities refused him burial except 
in the ground allotted to unbaptized infants and crimi- 
«nals, ‘The body was consequently laid in a vault at the 
Protestant Cemetery. The case has been tried in a 
Civil Court, and before a Roman Catholic judge, who 
decided that the party was in every sense a good Ro- 
man Catholic, and therefore must have a regular and 
proper interment in the Roman Catholic Cemetery. It 
is said that the Church authorities are much chagrined 
about it, and intend to appeal to a higher court. It is 
regarded here as a great triumph of liberty and rights 
over ecclesiastical tyranny; more than could have 
been expected in the province of Quebec. 

The Rev. Dr. Burns, late of Chicago, was inducted 
into the pastorate of the Cote Street Canada Presbyte- 
rian Church a few evenings ago. He will likely be the 
right man in the right place, and will have a great field 
of usefulness open before him. There was a large at- 
tendance of clergymen and prominent laymen present. 

The annual meeting of the Irish Protestant Benevo- 
lent Society was held last night in the St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Mayor WorkMaN presiding. There was a very large 
attendance, and the affair was a great success. The 
Irish Protestants here are a respectzle class of citizens, 
well-to-do, generous and kind totheir poor. Prince 
ARTHUR was present on the platform, and seemed to 
enjoy the event very much. The St. Patrick's Hall is a 
large, beautiful building, and the Protestants here have 
considerable stock in it, showing the kindly feeling 
and good will existing between the two classes of our 
citizens. There are few cities, we believe, possessed 
of more charitable institutions, or more generous citi- 
zens, than Montreal. 

Our Theological schools are now closed for the sea- 
son, and the students are gone forth to rreach the Gos- 
pel in the villages and regions beyond, practically 
fitting themselves for the good work of the minisury. 
The regular clergy are quite unequal to the task of 
overtaking the increasing population, and lay preach- 
ing is not encouraged, we are sorry to say, not even 
among the Methodists. 
of evangelization can be successfully carried on unless 
lay talent is more extensively cultivated and encour- 


In England lay preaching has long been a great power 
for good, especially among the working classes. 

The Ottawa Government is sending outa strong force 
to Red River. Two hundred Indians are being sent 
before to prepare the roads, &c. It is hoped that 
peaceable possession of the country will be obtained, 
and that no blood will be shed. 


doing a brisk business, especially in dry goods and 
hardware. Large sales next week of groceries. 
Nothing particular doing in the way of religion. 
Business, business, seems to absorb all attention in the 
city at present. As our summers are short, we have to 
‘*make hay while the sun shires.” ° 

We read the articles of your many-sided and able pa- 
per with much interest and pleasure. 

We are glad to see that Dr. McCosn has been reading 
a sharp lesson to the leaders of free thought in Boston, 
and sincerely hope they may take it. 1t was a lesson 
much needed, and will do them good. Sad to think 
that two hundred students from the Harvard Univer- 
sity should have been seen at the theatre in one night! 
Let the authorities of the University give Dr. McCosu 
a call to the Principalship or as Theological Professor! 
May 7, 1870. FRATER. 


FROM CHICAGO. 
—< 


THE PUBLIO MEMORIAL, 


a 


The descendants of the Pilgrims do not prove to be, 
par excellence, worshipers of their ancestors. ‘If’ they 
had been even saint-worshipers, they would hardly 
have failed to use the rare opportunity of the recent 
Jubilee Memorial in Chicago for the canonization of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It is wonderful and fortunate 
that so tempting an occasion should have passed and 
no unseemly homage have been rendered to them. It 
was a happy relief tosome fearful ones to find that 
ideas, and not saints, and practical counsels for the 
present and the future, and not merely the celebration 
of ancient deeds, received the chief attention. 

Dr. Post drew very happily the distinction between 
idolatry and idealization, and showed that the men of 
the Mayflower had been idealized, or made to represent 
certain great ideas, just as thenames of Bible men are 
used as representatives of eminent virtues or of infa- 
mous sins. With this proper difence against the as- 
persions of some that this Convention was for man- 
worship, the venerable speaker introduced an informal 
address of extraordinary beauty. Indeed, it was. al- 
most annoying to witness such prodigality of rhetorical 
gems, to hear the choicest classical allusions and 
poetical similes thrown profusely about, as if the 
speaker had no appreciation of their aptness and 
beauty. His theme was the situation of Congregation- 
alism, and he drew a graphic description of the pow- 
erful ecclesiasticisms and other foes which _ the 
progress of Churches of the Pilgrim order. he view 
was somewhat sombre, but deep shading served to set 
in bolder relief the brave confidence with which he as- 
serted the inherent dignity and noble destiny of the 
Congregational system. , 
Gual old Dr. Saecnee struck a bolder key, and, in 
an informal but effective speech, claimed for Evangeli- 
cal Churches of the Congregational order, n this coun- 
try, @ majority over all others, counting Romanists 
also on the opposite side. Another speaker exhibited 
the leavening wo1k which Congregational principles 
had decomplished among other ecclesiastical systems. | 
Dr. Bacon's address was admirable, and not a whit 
the poorer because he proved directly the opposite of 
what he set out to establish. His aim was to show that 
Pilgrims, and not Puritans, came over in the Mayflower, 
and thus to repudiate Puritanism ; but, in an historical 
resume of peculiar interest, he told us how the Puritans 
all became Pilgrims. While they strove to purify the 
Mother Church, still adhering to it, they were Puritans, 
but when they incurred the fearful penalties of treason 
and became Separatists, they were Pilgrims. 

An interesting feature of the Convention was the 
utter indifference with which a Confession of Faith 
was adopted. An imposing Committee was appointed, 
who reported with due solemnity, but no one seem 
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Statistics, etc., etc., is gravely hinted at, and they are 





ONALD, the Premier, and Sir Gzorex E. Carrigr, 


to listen to their report, and at its close, it was adopted 


We fail to see how the work . 


aged, both in this country and inthe United States. ~ 


Our spring trade has now fairly set in, and we are - 
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by a few indifferent ‘‘ ayes.” Compare this with the 
jealousy and wrangling and intense excitement with 
which such symbols have been debated and adopted 
in previous ages, and even in this present generation, 
and judge what progress there has been. Dr. Bacon’s 
grand eulogy of Pilgrims for breaking their bondage to 
formulas and authorities, and daring to interpret the 
Scriptures for themselves, was in harmony with this 
treatment of a formal statement of dogmas. Ecclesi- 

@astical utterances are losing their significance, and we 
are learning to exalt sacredness of private convictions. 
By-and-bye we shall be ashamed to remember that we 
ever resorted to ecclesiastical fulminations, by resolu- 
tions and otherwise, to advance the great reformation, 
and shall learn that all valuable results, in morals and 
religion, must be attained by carrying the convictions 
of each private conscience. 

On the whole, the spirit of the Convention was ad- 
vanced and full of promise. Grey hairs predominated, 
and nearly all the speakers wore the silver crown. 
But, though the almond-tree flourished, it bore no anti- 
quated fruit. The old men were young in spirit, and 
proved that they maintained the foremost rank in the 
march of the times. 

The recommendation to the churches to pay off their 
debts, as a large portion of their memorial offering, 
and to make special contributions to the amount of 
$3,000,000, during the present year, was the practical 
point of the proceedings. Dr. Dexter, Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, for ensuring this 
special offering, revealed enough of the plans adopted 
by the committee to indicate that they were equal to 
the situation, and that if the churches prove recreant, 
it will not be chargeable to any lack of reminders or 
incitements from the Boston office. Pastors and 
churches may prepare for documents without limit. 

L. D. 




















The Children. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HOOSIER CAT. 
——_--_ > ——— 
Why not? Why should Star papers be all written 
* for grown up people, especially when they pretend 
not to like them, and wonder that such light things 
are written,—but always read them, though! 

Not long ago we wrote upon the “ Hoosier Cat,” 
and the children have a right to hear the outcome 
of that matter. Well; Tue CuristrAn UNION was 
sent to Lebanon, Boone Co., Indiana, to Master 
Dayton Bowers. From the newspapers of that 
county we learn that “Dickey ”—for that aas his 
name—did not relish being shut into a box, and | 
quarreled a little about it; but he had to submit, as | 
all good cats and boys should do, to his superiors, 
Master Darton put provision in for the journey, 
bade him farewell, and Master Cat set out on as long 
a journey, we suspect, as ever cat took. On and on 
he came, evesy one taking good care of him; for 
the expressmen are jolly fellows, and had heard 
about the Hoosier Cat. 

Meantime our young friend Bowers wrote us a 
letter, which is so good and honest that we shall 
print it, especially as we approve of his father’s 
ideas about werk. 








LEbaNON, IND., April 18, 1870. 
Mr. BEECHER, 


Dear Sir,—Last Saturday I received your 
learned you would accept my cat. We call hi 
but you can call him the Hoosier Cat if you wish. Three years 
ago Pa brought his mother from Crawfordsville, and Dick has 
lived with her ever since he was a kitten, but 1 guess he won't 
care as much about leaving her as 1 will to give him up. I was 
thirteen last November v2d, and have a brother the sume age; 
also a twin brother and sister two years and three months young- 
er than we are, and two brothers older than myself. Pa is a sad- 
dler, and as boys all work in the shop except the oldest; he is 
practising medicine in Valley City, Montgomery Co. We may 
not always be saddlers, but Pa says it will keep us out of mischief 
to work when we are not in school. 

+. B. Please don’t let Dick out until he gets acquainted, or he 
will run away. I forgot to tell you my twin brother’s name is 
Fremont. Yours respectfully, 


Dayton Bowers. 

In due time the Hoosier Cat arrived at Peekskill, 
N. Y. The expressman mounted the box upon his 
wagon and started for the town on top of the hill; 
for you must not judge of Peekskill by the way 
things look at the railroad station, any more than 
you would judge of the Hudson River Railroad 
by the way the station house looks; it is a very 
shabby place, and I do not wonder that the express- 
man refused to show the cat there, but mounted the 
hill. It was soon known that the cat had arrived; 
he was taken out of the box, and allowed to stretch 
his travel-cramped limbs, and when Mr. Turner 
went for him he found a room full of people admir- 
ing the new-come citizen of Peekskill. 

But his troubles were not yet over. Arrived at 
the farm, there was a question how to introduce him 
to his future companions, Four terrier dogs there 


ag ow and init I 
m Dick or Dickey, 














THE GOOD BROOM. 
—_—_.——- 


BY M. GILBERT. 
—_—.>—_—. 


Very happy was the Broom as it stood bolt-upright 
in the Goodman’s shop, chatting with other brooms, 
but happier still when a careful house-wife declared it 
*‘good,” and paid shining bits of silver for it. “ You 
will like it,” said the clerk ; ‘‘ it will do its work well.’ 

‘That will I!” said the Broom, “‘for I know I was 
made to be useful.” So it worked away right merrily 
in parlor and chamber, singing low songs to itself. 
But brooms like everything else will grow old, and at 
last after many months of hard service, the Broom 
could no longer move about with quick steps. ‘It is 
not so good a broom after all,” said the woman. 

‘¢ But remember all I have done,” pleaded the Broom; 
“and even now, stiff as I feel, lam doing my best— 
and what more can one do?” But the woman did not 
understand the broom-language, and she cried ‘‘ Po- 
haw!” and threw the poor Broom down into the dark 
cellar. It was so stunned that for along time it was 
unable to think, but at last it peeped around and tried 
to comfort itself. ‘‘ They intend to give mea rest— 
that is kind; yet methinks, I would rather be working 
—but I shall work better after a nice nap.” But it’s 
not the nature of brooms to take a nap, and the Broom 
could not compose itself to sleep. Besides, it seemed 
as if the house-wife intended it to rest always, for she 
went in end out of the cellar again and again without 
so much as casting a look at it. 

‘*T have heard of ungrateful people, and I suppose 
she is one of them,” said the Broom. Then it sighed. 
“Tt is very dismal here! I fear I shall get low-spirited. 
I find it se tedious to be idle. Oh! surely better days 
are coming!” 

But days came and went and brought no change. 
Week after week there lay the Broom on the cold 
stones quite helpless. It would have moved the heart 
of another broom to have seen the state in which it 
was in; yet the Broom made the best of it. 

“Tt is true that I have nothing to do now, but bope ; 
but even'that is better than nothing.” One bright morn- 
ing when the Broom had almost begun to despair, so 
tired was it of its idle life, the cellar was cleared of all 
useless things, and among others of the Broom. The 
servant threw it out on the roadside and it happened to 
fall where soft grass grew. 

‘* How bright the sun is!” cried the Broom. ‘I 
am fairly dazzled after being in the gloom so long”— 
and the Broom stretched itself in the sunshine and felt 
very happy. ‘‘ Now I have come out in the world 
again, and I know that something is going to happen, 
even if the cruel man did say I was good for nothing. 
Though I have been useless for a time, it was not my 
own fault. I feel there must be work of some sort for 
me to do, ‘else I would not be living. Things are not 
in this world for nothing. I have had many beautiful 
dreams even in that dungeon, and now that I see the 
light I have a new lease of life.” 

Thus the Broom amused itself with glad thoughts 
until long past noon. ‘‘ Here is something!” cried 
three rosy urchins as they came home from school. 
And there was something, truly, for there was the 
Broom. 

‘* You have been here long enough!” cried the oldest, 
patting it kindly. ‘‘Come! get up, old fellow!” 

“That's just what I'll do, if you'll help,” nodded 
the Broom. ‘‘I'm ready for anything!” 

‘Boom! boom!” cried Sam, and he held the Broom 
close to his shoulders and made believe it was a gun. 
The others laughed and clapped ‘their hands and the 
Broom fell down for joy and rolled over and over. 

** Here, old fellow! behave yourself!” said Sam. 
‘You were made for fighting, not for dancing.” 

“T think Iwas made to make others happy,” said 
the Broom, and the children seemed to understand him 
very well. They all marched along keeping step, ahd 
soon put their curly heads in at the white-washed door 
of a little cottage. ‘*See, Mother!” cried Sam, and the 
younger ones cried “See!” too. The mother kissed 
them one after another, and her smile was so sweet 
that the Broom wished for a kiss goo; but kisses are 
not for brooms. 

“Quite a prize!” said the Mother. ‘That is just 
what I want, for I have lost my washing-stick, and 
this one I am using is too short. You can make a nice 
one, Sam, out of this broom-handle.” 


““That I can!” said Sam; and he took the hatchet 





were, who came running up to shake hands; only 
they use their mouths to shake with, and so they 
had to be driven off. The other cats, too, were in a 
tremble of surprise and anger to see so grand a cat 
brought into their presence. Bessy, the mother of 
all, arched her back, lifted all her hairs, and in- 
dulged in a degree of spitting that was neither 
kind nor polite. A cat should never spit; it is bad 
enough in men. But, by some coaxing, and some 
authority, and some art, the matter was settled 
peacefully, especially after shutting up the Hoosier 
Cat in a room by himself. 

After seven days I went up to Peekskill to see my 
cat. Alas! those roguish dogs had chased him into 
a tall cherry tree. ‘There he was, crouched down 
upon a branch and utterly unwilling to come down. 
All our “ Puss, puss, pussing” did no good. Soa 
ladder was brought, and JosEpH TuRNER, climbed 
up to him, his father stood on the top of the ladder, 
and I waited at the bottom. With some effort the 
cat was taken from the limb to which it clung in 
Sood earnest; then it hung fast to JosEpn, till his 
pms: got hold, and finally down he came into my 
ranean A very large and stately creature he is; well 
pany ers for so far, And as the express com- 
eb. ti eeeroes the cost of all the journey was 

®. And now if anything worthy of note 
befalls the cat, yshing y 


we will tell th se a — may be sure that 
% 


~. 


' 


and gave the Broom three whacks. The Broom could 
not help groaning just a little, but considering what a 
dreadful thing it was to be cut in two, it bore the pain 





tight well. 


‘Once more!” cried Sam, and to be sure one more 
blow did the work completely. The Mother washed | 
the new washing-stick in nice warm soap-suds and | 
held it up for the children to admire. ‘That's fa-| 
mous!” said little Ben. 


He wanted to try how well it 
would work and poked it down deep into the boiler of | 
white clothes. 

“Take care!” said the Mother, “ you'll get scalded.” 
But Ben held up his hands and showed that he was 
not hurt at all. “It’s so nice and long!” said he. 

“Now, let me try it,”*said the Mother. “That 
works well.” 

“Yes, I intend to work well,” cried the Broom- 
kandle. ‘To be sure the water is rather hot, but it is 
better to be in a heat when one works than all frozen.” 

“What will we do with the stump ?” asked Sam. 

“* Make a bonfire,” cried little Ben. “Oh! that’s the 
finest thing. And there’s the old straw bed Mother 
wanted emptied.” The boys set themselves to work 
and carried the straw and stump into a lot near by. 


“Here goes!” said Sam, and he struck a match and 
lighted the pile. ; 








What a sparkling there was! “I am useful now,” 
said the soft end of the Broom, “for I am making 
others happy, and that is the best of all work. Oh! I 
always felt that I should have a glorious end.” 

But the end was not yet, though it had been changed 
into smoke and ashes. ‘The smoke went curling up- 
ward. Up, up, up it went, right to the blue sky, and 
the ashes, too, went traveling, for they sailed along on 
the wind. ‘‘A merry time I am having,” said the 
transformed Broom, ‘‘ but I should like some work to 
do—and doubtless it will come.” The Broom was right, 
for there is work to be done in the sky as well as on 
earth. 

But we must follow the fortunes of the Broom- 
handle. It could not now complain of having nothing 
to do, for often, very often, it was sent down into the 
boiling suds to stir up the clothes, and came up quite 


dripping. And that happened not only on Mondays, | 


but on all other days of the week as well, except on 
Sundays ; for the Mother was a washerwoman, and 
had to work from morning till night to earn her own 
and her children’s bread. 

What joy the Broom took, when, resting on the clean 
shelf when the day’s work was done, it watched the 
Mother with her three little ones, sitting down to the 
white bread and golden butter it had helped to buy! 
Thus the years passed merrily until Sam grew to bea 
tall lad and was able to earn some money too. 

‘““In two years more I shall be almost a man,” said 
he,” and then, dear Mother, you shall not work so 
hard as you have in days past. Ben and Willie shall 
go to school longer than I, and very learned they will 
be!” 

“Yes!” cried Ben, ‘‘ Ill make my way in the world. 
Iam going to be a lawyer, and an honest one, too, 
though they do say all lawyers are rogues.” But Willie 
shook his head and thought Ben would never make a 
lawyer, because he was given to day-dreaming, and law- 
yers must stick to matter of fact. They all laughed at 
that, and the Broom-handle shook so, that it rolled off 
the shelf. Ah! you may well believe it enjoyed itself! 

A few years more and the happy family moved 
away, leaving the Broom-handle quite alone in the cot- 
tage. ‘“‘ But I know they are doing well,” it said, ‘‘ for 
the Mother told me so. I wonder what work I shall 
find next.” But no one came near the cottage, and 
the Broom-handle could only be quiet and think of 
the pleasant past. It grumbled at that, and said again 
and again that to do nothing was the most, tiresome of 
all work. At last the lot on which the cottage stood 
was bought by a rich gentleman. ‘* We will burn the 
hut down,” said he, ‘‘ for that is the easiest way to get 
rid of it. There is nothing about it good for any- 
thing.” 

The Broom-handle heard the talk. ‘‘ Never mind!’ 
it said, “‘ 1 have been called good for nothing, before, 
but I know my worth! Perhaps I have even done 
more good in my day than the great man.” It was 
mid-winter when the cottage was fired, and the trem- 
bling Broom-handle peeping out of the open door, saw 
a chilled laborer stop to warm his stiff hands. ‘‘I feel 
all in a glow,” it said, ‘‘and? am glad that in my last 
moments I have helped to cheer a human being. Now 
this is the last of me, I suppose. So be it! Ido not 
fear, for I have always tried to do my duty.” 

But this was not the last, and the Broom-handle soon 
found that out. It started up afresh, crowned with new 
life. ‘‘Other work as noble I sha'l find,” it said, and 
away it went on the winds as its other half had done. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


> 


Weak Nerves.—The Athanasian Creed is still to be 
imposed upon the Clergy of the Establishment in all its 
strength. They must still thirteen times in a year con- 
sign publicly to perdition all who cannot accept the 
metaphysical contradictions of that remarkabte pro- 
duction. Eleven hundred and fifty persons, including 
such names as Deans, Manset and Hoox, Dr. Pusey, 
Canons, JELF and Srppon, have addressed the Arch- 
bishop against any omission or modification of the 
creed, They say that ‘‘to omit the mistermed damna- 
tory clause would be dangerous for the church and a 
new and severe shock to the confidence of many of the 
churches’ most devoted members.’—English Indepen- 
dent. 


Satan’s CREDENTIALS.—A man rich in Christian ex- 
perience, and whose words were always weighed words 
of wisdom, once remarked that, ‘‘in his view, open 
profanity was not stronger proof of an unconverted 
heart than a desire to have just religion enough to es- 
cape perdition and no more.” — Correspondence of 
Methodist. 


TRAVELLED SHoppy.—A family who had been abroad 
some eighteen months returned to the city and wished 
to announce the fact not only to their friends, but to 
the public generally ; and more, they wished to adver- 
tise the impression produced by the daughter of the 
house on astonished Europe. Great was the amaze- 
ment of a certain editor one fine day to receive a hand- 
some envelope fastened with the seal of the House of 
Commons of England! Opening it he found within 
another envelope of still more stylish appearance, di- 
rected in a lady’s hand, which envelope being in its 
turn opened, revealed a sheet of delicate note paper, 
making some such announcement as this: ‘‘Mr, —— 
and family have returned from Europe, and have taken 
a house on —— street, where they will be happy to see 
their friends. Miss —— was known abroad as La 
Belle Americaine, and was the admired of kings and 
princes.” — Washington Correspondence of the World. 


Tue Power oF A Free Press.—A s of Mr. 
Brieut’s remark, that America would inp Ree nal 
right to free-trade in time, the London Zimes says: 
‘*The political institutions of the United States may be 
extremely faulty. They may give an advantage to the 
noisy, ignorant pretender. ey may beget a spirit of 
subserviency to the fluctuating disposition of numeri- 
cal majorities. Literature itself may reflect the worst 
character of imperfect democracy. But a free litera- 
ture carries with it the means of self-cure. The man 
who speaks to the public, through the press, need not 
possess a majority of votes in any district to get a hear- 
ing. His constituency are scattered through the nation. 
The power of his thought grows until it is felt as an 
element of the national life. So, at last it happens that 


a 
Congress passes over to an opinion it had 

pudiated with scorn, next dreaded as a disturbinns re. 
and, lastly, accepted as a new revelation.” >", 


JosH Briures’ Aporneems.—It ta 
to conceal from, others = he don’t & smart man 

A lazy man always works harder than a hy; 
the hardest work i kno ov iz to erunt—% 2 
- - and fite flies than it iz to git up and escape from 

The man who kan conceal his real kar 
iz drunk or in a pashun, haz got a giant karakter 

I hay found vut that happiness konsists in y, ki 
bizzy twelve hours, sleeping eight hours, ang : ‘ng 
checkurs four hours out ov the twenty four, Playing 

Mankind loves misterys—a hole in the ground excis, 
more wonder than-a _ in the heavens, ~— 

‘*Experience is a good schoolmaster,” reason ; 
a beter one ; “ sai eter Dut reason i 

A ant iz alernt phool—pedantry iz a little knoe) 
edge on parade—pedantry iz hypocrsay, without 
malice in it. y 

Sum folks, as the gro older, 
folks simply gro stubborner. 

People travel to learn ; most of them 
start) should learn to travel. 

I don't believe in fighting; I am_ solemnly agains. 
but if a man gets teu fighting, I am also solempl, 
against his gettinglicked. After a fight is once openes 
all the virtue there iz in it iz to lick the other party, 

Slander iz like the tin kittle tied to a dorg’s tale—g 
very good kind of kittle, so long as it ain't our dow: 
tail.—New York Weekly. al 

Aw Oxp Bacuetor’s Conversion.—A literary gen 
tleman, who had a great dislike of babies, was walkin: 
in the corridors of the Astor House, near the adic 
parlor, one day last autumn, when a woman, elegantiy 
dressed, and of most lady-like manners, stepped oy: 
with a baby in her arms, and requested the gentlemsy 
to hold ita moment while she went up to her room fy: 
something. He accepted the little burden, with a yary. 
misgiving that it would break in two, and carried the 
child somewhat nervously for fully ten minutes, but the 
mother didn’t appear. Nor was the servant able t 
find any one answering her description. The celiiaie 
philosopher felt as if he had drawn a hippopotamus jy 
a parlor raffle, and was completely at a loss how ty 
dispose of his encumbrance. He concluded to adyer. 
tise for the woman, and if she did not appear, to pu: 
the childin an asylum. He took care of it that nigit, 
and was touched in the softest place in his heart by 
finding the arms of the little creature around his neck 
inthe morning. The advertisement brought no answer, 
but the child did not go to an asylum. The gentleman 
entrusted it to a young lady, who offered to care for it, 
and for whom he had a sentimental attachment. He 
visited it every day, and at last, for the purpose of sim. 
plifying things, concluded to make the baby’s guardian 
his wife.— Correspondence Chicago Republican. 

A DestraBLe ACCOMPLISHMENT.—Howarp Gy 
DON, the spicy and sensible contributress to the Jail 
and the late Packard's Monthiy—the last of which has 
been embalmed by Mr. WELLS, the mun of the bumps 
--says of the Girl of the Period: ‘‘She has one glaring 
physical defect which is unpardonable; it is her walk- 
It is a shame and disgrace to the young womenof New 
York city that when, with rare exceptions, they al 
know how to play the piano, sing, and dance, not on 
in a hundred knows how to walk decently and natu 
rally. It is time a walking-school for women was & 
tablished in this city.—/hrenological Journai.. 
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MERRY HOUR. 


A Conscientious Parish Cierx.—The Whitelaw 
Herald, an English journal, publishes the following letter, 
which it says was actually sent to his incumbent by th 
clerk of a parish in the diocese of York, under circum 
stances which are sufficiently suggested in the document: 

Dear Rev. Sir.—1 avail myself of the opportunity ° 
troubling your honor with these blundered up lines, which 
I hope you will excuse, which is the very sentiments ! 
your humble servant’s heart. I ignorantly, rasbly, but ™ 
luetantly, gave warning to leave your highly respectable 0 
fice and most amiable duty—of your most well-wished pars! 
and place of my succor and support. But, dear Sir, I wel 
know it was no fault of yours ror from aly of my wos 
worthy parishioners. It was because I thought I were not 
sufficiently paid for the interment of the silent dead. But 
will I be Jupas and leave the House of my God, the pla 
where His honor dwelleth, for a few pieces ot silver! 
Will I be Perer, and deny myself of an office in His su 
tuary, and cause me to weep bitterly? No! Can I be . 
unreasonable as to deny to ring the solemn toll that ~— 
the departure of a soul? No! Can I leave digging us 
tombs of my neighbors and acquaintances, which _ 
many a time made me to shudder and think of my — : 
when I dig up the remains of some as I well knew’ a 
And can I so abruptly forsake the service of my _— 
Church of which I have not failed to attend every Su") 
for these seven and a half years, save one? No! Can! 
leave waiting upon you as a minister of that Being that _ 
teth between the Cherubim, and that sitteth upot ™ 
wings ofthe wind? No! Can I leave the place where o 
most holy service nobly calls forth and says—and I eile , 
martied man—‘“ Let no man put asunier?” No! And ae 
leave that ordinance where you say “ Thus and thus aie 
tize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 6*™ 
and become regenerated and grafted into the body of “we 
Christ?” No! Can I think of leaving off cleaning hes 
house of God in which I take such a delight, i> lok” 
down her aisles and beholding the sanctuary of t 
of the Lord? No! And ean I forsake taking ¢P" 
the thanksgiving of women after childbirth, we “e 
own wife has been delivered these ten times? No! AD*'" 
leave off waiting on the congregation of the Lord, " se 
you well know, Sir, is my delight? No! And can I a ui 
the table of the Lord at which I have feasted for, I on 
suppose, full thirty times? No! And, dear ver . 
ever forsake you, who have ever been 80 kind to me sro 6 
And I well know that you will not entreat me to lea ad 
return from following after you, for where you Pm! oa 
will I pray, where you worship there will I worship ao 
church shall be my church, your people my people, a8 Jost 
God my God. By the-waters of Babylon am I to oat bas 
and weep, and leave thee and my eburch, and hong ® bat 
upon the trees that grow therein? No! “ One ey a 
I desired of the Lord which I will require, even tha! a 
dwell in the House of the Lord forever, to — i. 
beauty of the Lord, and to visit His temple; =~ old 
desired by me than gold: yea, than much | _— sis 
sweeter tome than honey or the honeycomb.” * bit! 
this is the very desire of my heart to wait upo2 7 ther? 
I hope you will find to be my delight, which hold ® 
has been, but I unthinkingly and rasbly said “ toes 
longer, for which I have roared for the very disquie 3 oe 
my heart. Now, if you think me worthy to wait - if poh 
please tell the churchwardens all is reconciled; 82°; ' 
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I will get me away into the wilderness and hide me 
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———— 
n the clefts of the rocks. But I still hope to be your 
and when I meet my Shunamite say, “ All is well.” 
will conclude my blunders with my oft-repeated 
prayer —“ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
ghall be, world without end. Amen.” 

Now, Sir, I shall go on with my fees the same as I found 
them, and will make no more trouble about them; but I 
qill not—I cannot—leave you nor my delightful duties.— 
Your most obedient servant, G. G. 


desert i 
Gehazi, 
And I 


[From Judy.] 
ANY WIFE AND ANY HUSBAND. 
x8 (lovingly) My dear! 
He (a ifectionately) My love! 


Ere London grows much thinner 


SHE ( firmly) 
ome We must invite those STUFFINGHAMS 


to dinner; 
The PoRKERS, too, we owe them some 
attention. 
He (grempily) I hate to hear of dinner-parties men- 
tion. ° 
Sue (reproachfully} You would not live reclused, with no 
variety 
In life, my dear. Besides, you know, 
Society — : 


Bother, my love! Your STUFFING- 
HAMS and PORKERS 

Are greedy dullards—stupid knife- 
and-forkers. 

That I allow—(extenuatingly)—Miss 
GRISTLE, though, is nice; 

Then there’s the GRUMPINGTONS— 
we've dined there twice; 

The GROWLERS, tvo,—you know 
they’re your relations. 

What day will suit? I'll write the 
i: vitations. 

That horrid Major TRumP must come, 
of course; 

And so must odious Mrs. WILBER 
FORCE. 

I hate these sacrifices to gentility. 

But if we visit, we must show civility 

To those with whom we mix—(proud- 
ly)—the aristocracy —— 

Don’t say civility, but rank hypocrisy. 

But write your invitations, love, at 
leisure, 

To those ) ou hate, and ‘‘ hope to have 
the pleasure;’’ 

Tis pity, sure, they can’t hear what 
we say, 

For if they did, they all might stop 
away ! 

(She writes: he slumbers. Scene closes.) 


He (angrily) 


SHE (agreeably) 


(meditatively) 


(intervogatively) 


(spitefully) 


HE (gloomaly) 
SAE (argumentatively) 


HE (cynically) 
(assentingly) 


(sarcastically) 
(despondingly) 


(cheerily) 


Ati 1s Not Gotp THAT GiittERs.—Take the present 
Government, for instance. It's LOWE in its exchequer and 
BricHt outside. mane 


— What a nuisance that word ‘“‘If” is; it stands in 
the way like the danger signal of a railway, and stops every- 
thing! 

‘“Tr’sanInt Winp,” ETO .—Since the affray at Prince 
PisrrE BUONAPARTE’s house, at Auteuil, the gunsmiths of 
Paris, it is said, have sold more than 60,000 revolvers; and 
some Paris folk argue that so much revolving can’t go on 
without revolution. Having been affrayed, they are now 
affrighted. They have not much cause for alarm. So many 
disagreeable results, to him, have followed the Prince’s last 
essay, that he must feel much like his revolver—quite a 
sick-shooter ! 

[From the Tomahawk, London.|] 


From ovr own SpgcraL Mantac.—How comes it that 
Mr. WHALLEY is said to have nothing in him?—He is M. 
P.-ty headed. (N. B. by the intelligent printer: But this 
might be said of any member of the House.)—And very 
nearly truly.—Ep. Tom. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
a 


WASHING.DAY. 


“If it were not for the washing, housekeeping would 
lose half its terror. But Trise every Monday morning in a 
troubled and unhappy state of mind, for it is washing-day / 
The breakfast will, surely, be a failure, coffee muddy, meat 
or hash uncooked, or burnt to a coal, everything untidy on 
the table, and the servants on the verge of rebellion. With 
& meek and subdued countenance, with fear and trembling, 
lest Some unlucky word of mine may infringe upon their 
dignity, and cause them to leave before the washing is fin- 
ished, I go softly about the house.” 

This ought not so tobe. In the first place, if you allow 
eg to be kept thus, in bondage to your servants, you 
paged all hope of comfort. Let them once see that you 
Pac give them offence, and from that hour they are your 
an distinetly, the appropriate duties of each; but 
cial es that in emergencies they will be required 
ion 7 eiping hand, in any department, where their ser- 
brs ‘i needed. Let them understand, unmistakably, 
Wen ur _ are, for you cannot manage a household 
mie a digested laws and regulations—then kindly, 
im Y make them know that you will have no infringe- 

ur pon those rules, 

“ame how long any girl, my Brineet, for instance, 

. hace were I to take such independent ground.” 
elncnen ed esi long, if she has learned that she can intim- 
ty : . once aware of that, the sooner she takes her 
be one . etter for your future peace—that is, if you will 
pi sy this experience to begin right with her succes- 

Servants who fully recognize the lady as their 


Mistrese, in somethin 
€ more than name, are generally the 
most Tespectful and reliable. , . : 


Never allow a gi ; 
; irl to i - 
fest imtitability, & give a disrespectful answer, or mani 


th simply because the work for some days in 
“a, , More distasteful than on others, and tio 
the threat whan ya 10 leave you without insisting that 
apology is given—¢ carried into effect, unless an ample 

Siven—for if passed over submissively it will be 


repeated whenever the girl's temper is ruffled. Not for our 
own selfish comfort alone, but for the good of all who are 
compelled to employ servants should we defend our own 
rights and position—not till there is concerted action, and 
organized rules that will define the duties and rights of 
mistress and maid, and these rules strictly enforced, will 
this plague, which leaves us at the mercy of our servaifts, 
be stayed. 

And now let us sce if there is, really, any good reason 
why washing-day should be so full of terror. If one is feeble, 
it is not easy—nothing is—but to a strong healthy person, it 
ought not to be burdensome, even if one is obliged to do it 
one’s own self, particularly with the aid of all the “‘ modern 
improvements.” 

‘Twenty years ago the tubs and wash-benches were to be 
brought from the cellar or area, all the water pumped, and 
often carried some distance, heated in a boiler, then poured 
into the tubs, and every article wrung out by hand. Then, in 
the city, tubs were carried cut into the streets, and the dirty 
suds empticd into the gutter. But there was little complaint 
then of hard work. What would the girl of the present day 
think if expected to work under such disadvantages. 

Now we have wringers, hot and cold water in the laundry, 
“tubs set,” generally, which can be emptied, at pleasure, 
without a step, making the washing of a medium sized 
family not as laborious as the Friday sweeping of a large 
house. With one or two servants in the house, to divide 
the work, washing is not and should not be considered a 
hardship. # 

Put the clothes to soak over night, rubbing soap on the 
collars, wristbands, bindings, ete., of each article. We 
have found BABBITT’s soap very satisfactory, safe, and much 
more economical than mostsoap. It is excellent for bleach- 
ing. Cut up several cakes in sufficient water to dissolve 
them, and let it boil till the soap is all dissolved, then pour 
it into a wooden pail, or old butter tub that is well cleaned, 
and when cold it will be nice soft soap, and keep well as 
long as it lasts. This is a good way to prepare any soap for 
soaking or boiling clothes. Butit is more economical to 
have a cake of hard soap, to use for the dirty spots, while 
washing. 

Rub soft soap on the dirtiest parts of each garment, when 
you putthem to soak, and just cover them with water. 
Table linen should be soaked in a separate tub, and washed 
first; the fine clothes, sheets, and pillow cases put in another, 
and stockings and coarse things in a third tub. 

Early Monday morning put hot water in the first tub, 
enough to make it of a pleasant temperature to begin the 
washing. ‘Table linen and all fine or starched clothes should 
be washed and hung out first, that they may be dried before 
night. If any are left out over night, it should be the 
stockings and underclothes, both sheets and dish-towels; the 
latter should be soaked by themselves, and washed in water 
that has been used for nothing else. 

When a boilerful has been washed rub soap on all bind- 
ings, collars, ete., and fill the boiler with cold or lukewarm 
water, and set over the range to boil, not over twenty min- 
utes, then take them intoa tub, adding enough cold water 
to make it comfortable to the hand, when ready to put 
them through the second suds. While the first set of clothes 
are boiling, of course those for a second boilertul are being 
washed and ready to be put in as soon as the first is remov- 
ed, that no time may be lost. When the second is over the 
fire, get the first through the next suds and the two rinsing- 
waters, which should be blued and ready as quick as possi- 
ble. Do not be spariug of rinsing-water. Have your largest 
tubs two-thirds full and put in but a few pieces at a time, so 
shat each article may have unobstructed benefit of a large 
body of water, and all the soap may be removed. Wring 
and shake out and put into the second rinsing. Shake out 
each thing from the last rinsing, snapping them smooth, 
lay them loose into the clean clothes-basket, and hang out 
to dry before you begin on the second boiler. Careless rins- 
ing and wringing will soon turn clothes yellow. When two 
girls assist about washing, one should rinse and hang out 
while the other is washing. It greatly expedites the work, 
of course, if they do not spend half the time talking; but it 
must be a very large wash that, even with but one at the 
tubs, is not all on the line before two o’clock. ‘i 

Refined borax in the proportion of one large handful of 
the powder t@ ten gallons of boiling water, is said to save 
nearly one half the soap, and make the clothes beautifully 
white and clear. It is a neutral salt and will not injure the 
fabric. For laces, cambrics, eic., an extra quantity is neces. 
sary. The washwomen of Belgium and Holland, so famous 
for the beauty of their work, use borax instead of soda. 

Much more might be said on this topic if space would per- 
mit, perhaps of little interest to old experienced housekeep- 
ers, but our talks are more especially intended for those just 
entering upon the unknown sphere of domestic care. 


‘RECEIPTS. 


Moox Duox.—Prepare a good dressing, such as you 
like for turkey or duck; take a round steak, pound it, but 
not very hard, spread the dressing over it, sprinkle in a little 
salt, pepper, and a few bits of butter, lap over the ends, roll 
the steak up tight and tie it closely; spreat two great spoon- 
fulis of butter over the steak after rolling it up, then wash 
with a well beaten egg, put water in the bake-pan, lay in the 
steak so as not to touch the water and bake as you woulda 
duck, basting often. A half hour in a brisk oven will bake 
Make a brown gravy, and send to table hot. 


OysTER AND Cia Soup.—Fifty oysters, two bunches 
long clams; drain all the liquor from the oysters into a farina 
kettle, add a pint of milk, one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, pepper and salt to suit the taste; cut off the soft 
bodies of the clams and put with the oysters; chop the 
tough gristl parts to a powder and put into the liquor; 
when it boils add the oysters and clams, with two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered cracker or the same of farine; let all 
boil about five minutes, and send to table hot. This makes 
soup enough for six pefsons. 


CANDIED ORANGE Pret.—Cut the fruit into quarters 
lengthwise, take out the pulp and put the peels in strong 
salt and water for two days, then take them out and soak for 
an hour in cold water, after which put them into a preserv- 
ing-kettle with fresh cold water and boil till the peels are 
tender, when they should be put on a sieve to drain. Make 
a thin syrup of a quart of the water in which they were 
boiled and a pound of sugar, and simmer the peels in it for 
a half an hour, when they will look clear; pour the peels 
and syrup into a bowl together to stand till the next day, 
when you must make as much syrup as will cover them, of 
the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, boiling 
it till it will fall from the spoon in threads; put the peels 
into this syrup, boil half an hour, then take them out, drain 
on a sieve, and as the candy dries transfer them to a dish to 
finish in a warm place. When dry, store them for use. This 
receipt is useful for any lemon, orange or citron- 





Horticultural. 


= 





ORCHARDS. 


Fruit-trees grow and bear best, as a general rule, in 
a well wooded country, especially when the clearings are 
newly made. This is probably due to the natural richness 
of forest soil, to the pratection afforded by the trees which 
remain standing, and to the comparative scarcity of injuri- 
ous insects. It is, however, by no means certain that ar- 
tificial forests will always increase the fruit-producing pow- 
ers of a given section. No amount of forest planting will 
restore the rich soil of primeval woods, and the only prac- 
tical advantage to be gained is by securing a shelter for or- 
chards in exposed situations. For this purpose evergreens 
are the best, affording a more perfect screen than deciduous 
trees, and requiring less care. 

Itis often desirable to establish an orchard on rocky 
ground, and such ground can be successfully planted with 
fruit trees, provided the soil is not of that absolutely unpro- 
ductive description which is frequently found where the 
rock exists in ledges. When the soil is loose, opén, and 
dry, plant deep and excavate a basin around the tree. If it 
is shallow and clayey, plant on the surface, and fill up with 
good soil, using some sort of manure or top-dressing. 
Ashes, coarse bone-dust, salt, and sometimes lime, are very 
good, and stable manure mixed with litter, does very well as 
a top-dressing, glthough it is apt to induce a growth of 
weeds. Ofcourse in such land it is well-nigh inipossible 
to plant with regularity, as rocks will interfere with straight 
lines. This is, however, a point of minor importance. 

In such a situation a hot, dry season is much to be feared, 
and for a young orchard an extra amount of nourishment is 
indispensable to secure the trees against the effects of 
drought. It is an excellent plan to keep three or four inches 
of clean, loose soil, sewdust, or old tan bark as mulching 
around a young tree. 

At least twice in the year every tree should be washed 
with some liquid strong enough to destroy the eggs and 
larve of insects, as well asthe roots and spores of fungi. 
Caustic lye must be used with care, as it sometimes kills 
the trees. On the whole, perhaps the best wash is a solu- 
tion of one pound of soda in a gallon of rain-water. Dilute 
phosphoric acid in the proportion of oye ounce of acid to 
thirty gallons of water, we recommended for trial last week, 
but it is not recommended as absolutely safe or effective. 


—Tue Barserry has been highly recommended as a 
hedge-plant, but the difficulty of procuring the seed has 
heretofore prevented its-general introduction, but the lead- 
ing seedsmen now offer it forsale. Itis best to soak the 
seed thoroughly, and plant early. 


—Tnue Buena Vista VinryarD, near Sonoma, Cal., 
is said to be the largest in the world. It contains 800 acres 
in all, 450 of which are now covered with vines. During 
the vintage season about 1,000 Chinamen are employed in 
gathering the crop. 
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Harness Blacking is almost as extensively advertised 
as are patent medicines, and under almost as many and as 
high sounding names. As a rule, these much vaunted com- 
pounds are worthless, and so injurious to leather that it 
may pay unscrupulous dealers to advocate their sale in or- 
der to increase the demand for new harnesses. The only 
safe way is to buy a well-known article, or to make your 
own blacking. We append one or two receipts which are 
taken from trustworthy sources. 

Four ounces of hog’s lard, 16 ounces of neat’s-foot oil, 4 
ounces of yellow wax, 20 ounces of ivory. black, 16 ounces 
of brown sugar, and 16 ounces of water. Heat the whole 
to boiling, aud stir it until it becomes cool enough to han- 
dle, then roll it into balls about two inches in diameter. 

A cheap and good blacking can be made as follows: 
Soften two pounds of glue in one pint of water, dissolve 
two pounds of soap (castile is the best, but most expensive) 
in one par of warm water; after the glue has become thor- 
oughly soaked, cook it in a glue-kettle. and then curn it into 
a large pot; place the pot over a hot fire and pour in the 
soap-water, slowly stirring until all is well mixed; then add 
a half-pound of yellow wax cut in slices. Let the mass boil 
until the wax becomes melted, then,add half a pint of neat’s- 
foot oilanda sufficient quantity df dampblack to give it 
color; let it boil a few minutes, and it will be fit for use. 

When a harness has become soiled, it can be restored by 
the use of the French polish. The ingredients are 44 pounds 
stearine, 6} pounds turpentine, and 3 ounces of coloring or 
ivory black. Beat the stearine out to thin sheets with a 
mallet, then mix it with the turpentine, and subject it to a 
water bath. While heating, it must be stirred continually; 
the coloring matter is thrown in after the mass has become 
thoroughly heated. It is thrown into another pot and 
stirred until it is cooland thick; if not stirred, the mass will 
crystallize and the parts become separated. When used, it 
must be warmed, and a small quantity rubbed on the leather 
with a cloth; use but Httle at a time and put on very thin. 
After it has partially dred, rub with a silk cloth, and a pol- 
ish will be produced equal to that of newly varnished 
leather.. This polish is also good for carriage-tops, straps, 
ete., and will in no way injure the leather. 


—Destroyine Stumps is a difficult and laborious 
operation, especially on newly cleared land. The follow- 
ing plans are suggested as possibly effectual—at all events 
they are worth trying: ‘‘ Bore with a two-inch augur to the 
heart of the stump; fill the cavity thus made with .ulphuric 
acid, or With crude oil of petroleum. -In the first case, the 
acid becomes the destructive agent within a few months; 
in the latter, when the stump becomes saturated with the 
oil it is fired, and will then burn out to the last particle, 
like a candle.” 


—Tue Points oF A Goop Cow are thus poetically 
described in The London Farmers’ Magazine : 

**She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn; she’ll 
quickly get fat without cake or corn; she’s clean in her jaw, 
and full in her chin; she’s heavy in flank, and wide 1n loin; 
she’s broad in her rib, and long 1n her rump; a straight and 
flat back with never a hump; she’s wide in her hips, and 
calm in her eyes; she’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her 
thighs; she’s light in her neck, and small in her tail; she’s 
wide in her breast, and good at the nail; she’s fine in her 
bone, and silky of skin; she’s a grazier’s without and a 
butcher’s within.”’ 

—Botrrer-Maxine, by means of the following cheap 
and peculiar process, is said to be largely practiced in 
France. The cream is tied closely in a moderately thick 
linen bag, and buried a foot and a half below the surface of 
the earth, where it is allowed to remain 24 or 25 hours. At 
the end of this time it is found to be hard. It is then bro- 
ken up by means of a wooden mallet, and the buttermilk is 
washed out. To secure the butter against an admixture of 
earth, the first bag may be enclosed in a second one of 
coarser material. We infer that a tolerably rich, natural 
soil is best for this process, which, if effectual, is certainly 
an advance upon a process used in some parts of the South, 
namely, shaking the cream in a bottle until the butter 





perfectly wholesome, 





7 


comes. 


—WareER-PROOF coats, capes, or cloaks may be 
made from good Scottish tweed, by the following process: 
Into a clean bucket, filled with soft water, put half a pound 
of sugar of :lead, and half a pound of ,powdered alum; stir 
this at intervals until it becomes clear, and then pour off 
into another clean backet; put the garment therein; let it 
remain for twenty-four hours, and then hang it up to dry 
without wringing. Water falling upon cloth thus treated 
has no more penetrating power than upon the feathers of a 
live duck’s back. 








Scientific & Sanitary. 








_ Tue Sprine or Veceration.—The transformation 
which comes over the face of nature when the plant king- 
dom springs into new life can never cease to be marvellous 
in our eyes, no matter how many successive seasons we are 
permitted to enjoy the same scene. The trees end plants 
become suddenly loaded with sap and push out their growth 
of buds with a rapidity not equalled in any other part of the 
year. The quantity of sap and the force with which it rises 
is greater than at any later period, although it is said to be 
less rich in quality, and certainly produces leaves which have 
not the hardiness and consistence which comes with sum- 
mer growth. What direct cause is to account for this so 
great motion of the sap just at this time? It is easy and 
very fashicnable to fall back on solar heat as the source of 
every cnergy, whether we are to account for a thought start- 
ing in the brain or a bud bursting its scales. We are often 
told that the sun warms the air and the earth and thus starts 
this movement of spring in the plants. But the difficulties 
are great with this bald theory. The sap starts often and 
in fact quite commonly, before much warmth of air or earth 
is attained. It starts when its time comes without much 
reference to the sun, so that the weather be not very severe. 
The time varies greatly with different plants, as could not be 
if solar heat called up the sap from the ground. Equal 
warmth does not raise equal amounts of sap. Then again 
when the cycle ends, the sap-flow diminishts greatly while 
the sun-heat is coming down with its increased summer 
power; and the presence or absence of moisture of the soil 
has nothing to do with this diminution. Neither solar heat, 
“nor any other physical force explains the whole problem, 
aud there remains no conclusion but that in each plant there 
is resident its own life force which determines its times and 
seasons. 

East River Brineze.—The construction of the Sus- 
pension Bridge from the City Hall Park to Brooklyn has 
fairly commenced. An enormous caisson was anchored in 
its position a few days since in the presence of a multitude 
of gazers. This is to be the foundation of the picr on the 
Brooklyn side. The caisson measures one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet by one hundred and two, and is fifteen feet 
in depth. It is constructed of timbers in the most substan- 
tial style. Within is a tight chamber from which the water 
and mud are to be taken out while workmen undermine the 
sides, graduall v to sink the caisson to the required depth. In 
the absence of a solid rock foundation which is available, 
this structure is expected to sustain the weight of the pier 
when once it is lodged inits deep bed. The bridge when 
finished will be a great credit to the daring and energy of the 
enginecrs, but'we are not aware that any important new 
principle is to enter into its method of construction. 

Microscorio Barrery.—According to the Journa 
@ the Telegraph a message was transmitted across the Atlan- 
tic by means of a battery constructed of a percussion cap. 
A copper wire and a strip of zine were soldered to it, and it 
was filled with a drop of ocean water, and this was all of it. 
Such are the marvels of electro-magnetism. Yet we have 
some lurking doubts as to what may be the effects of such a 
phenomenon on the human mind when we find the Journal 
moralizing after the following efflorescent fashion: 

“This tiny battery bas in it, indeed, a vast moral. We 
despise the lesser forces of our lives, and measure our influ- 
ence by an unwise disparagement. From these, however, 
when true and pure, come the sunlightof the efflorescence of 
the earth. Let us hold our light high and honored, however 
small may be its flame. It may reach the radius of another 
light, and help the dawning of a brighter day—unot to our- 
selves alone, but to thousands who never knew us. A single 
kind word has ere now planted a seed that has burst its 
blossoms upon the “‘ infinite meadows of heaven.” 

Inunotion.—The anointing of the sick with oil was 
a very ancicnt practice. It was resorted to in fevers and 
other distresses of humanity, while it was also looked upon 
as a preservative of health and much used in connection with 
bathing. IsaraH alludes to it and the Apostle JAMEs com- 
mends it to elders in visiting the sick. This practice is 
again coming into vogue, and many physicians are highly 
recommending the rubbing in of oil into the skin. The 
eruptive fevers are said to be greatly relieved in this man- 
ner, and recovery from them hastened. The skin has a very 
considerable power of absorption, and will take into the cir- 
culation of the system through its minute vessels liquid 
food, or stimulants. By this means spirits of wine may be 
applied with effect, and so also oil can be introduced as food. 
It is now understood that fatty materials, although not of 
themselves nutritious, have an important function in help- 
ing nutrition. Many diseases owe their progress and fatality 
to the fact that in spite of much eating the patient is starv- 
ed. In such cases it becomes an object of the first impor- 
tance not only to furnish fatty substance in the food, but to 
secure its digestion in any possible way. Rubbing oil into 
the skin, in the opinion of some, is a very valuable help, 
especially to consumptives, in gaining this important point, 
and supplying to the system an ingredient without which 
the patient must die. The whole tendency of modern medi- 
eal science is to seek for remedies, in the way of food and 
the supply of what the body lacks, rather than in the way of 
correctives and balms; and of this inunction is an illus- 
tration. , 

Snoppy Frver.—This is a disease which prevails 
extensively in England at factories where old clothes are 
turned into shoddy manufactures. It is a form of bronchitis 
which comes from woollen dust, not quite as bad as that . 
from steel-dust among the Sheffield operatives. If the labo- 
rers continue at their employment it is apt to become aggra- 
vated and in the end lead to fatal disease. It is said that 
this disease is not found largely in America because we have 
but little of that peculiar kind of manufactures, but there is 
ashoddy fever of another kind in America which seems to 
develop all manner of insanity in action and character. 

_- A goop Cement is a rare thing. The multitude of 
recipes which one sees getting the benefit of unlimited pub- 
lication, chiefly because they are so convenient as seraps 
“to fill in,” are as a rule utterly worthless. We have never 
found one which justified its promise. A paste of litharge 
and glycerine is the last recommendation for a chemist’s 
luting, but too much is claimed in its behalf to allow us to 





hope that it may prove better than the rest. 
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News of the Week. 








From Wednesday. May 4, to Tuesday, May 10. 
HOME. 


The verdict of the Senate in the case of Mrs. 
LIScoLy’s pension, although not final, may be 
taken as a virtual refusal to acknowledge the 
justice of her claim. The committee has re- 
ported the bill which the House passed grant- 
ing a pension of $3,000, with a recommendation 
that action thereon be indefinitely postponed. 

he popular admiration of Mrs. Lrscoxy is br 
no raeans unqualified, but we think that very 
general regret is felt that a moderate pension is 
not granted her. Her case is and must for 
maby years remain an exceptional one, and as 
the establishment of a precedent is really the 
only adverse argument which has any force, it 
seems rather an excess of prudential foresight 
on the part of our legislators to refuse the 
equivalent of a head clerk's salary, providing 
always that her circumstances are such as to 
render an additional income necessary to her 


comfort. ; 


— On the 27th of Apml the New York 
State Legislature passed an act for the organi- 
zation of the General Terms of the Supreme} 
Court under the recent Judiciary Amendment | 
to the Constitution, which introduces an import- 
ant change in our courts. Four General Terms 
or appellate divisions are provided for. The 
first comprises the city and county of New 
York; the second includes Long Island, Staten 
Island, and the lower river counties, its sessions 
to be held at Brooklyn and Poughkeepsie; the 
third comprises the northern part of the state, | 
and will sit at Albany, Plattsburg. Elmira, | 
Binghamton and Ogdensburg; and the fourth 
covers the western counties, and will meet at 
Syracuse, Oswego, Rochester and Buffalo. 
Three Judges for each General Term will be 
designated by the Governor from the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and these Judges will sit , 
in no other capacity during the term. The! 
Presiding Justice will act as such throughout} 
the term, and each Associate Justice will a@&t 
for five years. The Governor is required by the 
act to make the appointments immediately | 
after the passage thereof, and the list will doubr- | 
less soon be made pnblic. One advantage of 
this arrangement is that the first or City De- 
partment must almost necessarily bave on its 
-bench one or more Justices from other parts of 
the state. 


—The coming municipaland judiciary election 
on the 17th inst. is anticipated with considera- 
ble interest by city politiciaas as the beginning | 
of a new era under somewhat fairer chances for | 
reform than have been vouchsafed for many a 
Our new city commissions promise bet- 
ter things in the way of docks, streets, police | 
and so on, and the split in the Democratic party 
compels cautious nominations on all sides. We | 
have no space to enumerate the candidates or 
discuss their respective merits, but it is safe to 
say that the contest lies between the two fac- | 
tions of Tammany, one of which was so signally | 
defeated at Albany a few wecks ago, and which 
Low proposes a coalition with other Demo- | 
crats outside of Tammany, that may be strong 
enough to cause some confusion inthe ranks | 
of their opponents. For the first time since 
Tammany Hall bezan its existence, we find 
ourselves looking with some show of possibly | 
temporary, and certainly distrustful approba:- | 
tion, upon the movements of its leaders. Inthe | 
raral districts, we are sorry to learn, the Judi-| 
ciary election is regarded with an indifference | 
which, considering the fact that by it the char- | 
acter of our highest state tribunal is to be de-| 
cided for fourteen years to come, is unaccounta- 
ble. We neither hope nor desire to see a 
wholly Republican ticket elected, but there is | 
daiger that unless a strong effort is made to 
poll a tull Republican vote in the interior, the | 
vote of New York City drawn out by the muni- | 
cipal election which occurs on the same dar, | 
will have an overpowering effect in favor of a! 


dar. 
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|absurd:; bat its importance and presumable 
good effects will nevertheless remain. 
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—Sunday was ebserved in France with | 


ptural assertion that ‘it 


(due regard to the Scri 








NEW YORK, May 10, 1570. 


whether 
| NAPoLEos III. was the individual specially re- | 
ferred toin that much-commented-upon passaze. | 


Be this aa it may, the vote upon the plebisitu 
Was cast, and the Imperial Government was 


sustsined br a majority, so far as known, of 


nearly six millions. 

was ingeniously placed before the people. 

government party, inclading 
| army, nary, and civil list with 
tions, would naturally vote in favor of the ex- 
isting dynasty, and the liberal party, comprising 
much, perhaps most of the intelligence and Li 
of France, would choose law and order under 
the Empire as it exists, rather than probable 


The question of the hour 


anarchy succeeded by an avowed military des- | 
Under the circumstances it is singular | 


potism. 
that Paris should give a strong majority against 


the pltiscitum, a Majority whica may be fairly | 


The | 
of course the; 
but few excep-| 
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| prime double-name acceptance 
per cent. 
Quotations for the week ending May 19. 
High- 
ex. 
| American Goid Coin.......000--s0e02 115% 
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increased by deducting 20,000 (approximately | 


the strength of the garrison of Paris) from the | T 
| 


rmative vote. This shows the uncompromis- | 


ing character as well as the local strengta of | 


the Radicals. The government proba 
sumed that while a few thoughtful and ~ 
obstinate opponents of personal power would 


abstain from voting, a vast majority of intelli-|~ , 
e | Northwestern com 

BeoGe | Northwestern pref.........-...0- 
toward free institutions, would join the Em-' 


gent liberals, hoping for a gradual advance 


peror’s adherents in voting * The result 
shows that a deep-seated distrust of Imperial 
promises exists in the centers of thought and 
population, which the government will doubtless 
ignore in view of the overwhelming affirmative 
vote cast inthe departments. Whether or no 
the Napoleonic succession will be to any great 
degree assured by this vote, depends probably 
upon the life of the Emperor. Should he die be- 
fore the present crisis is fairly over, the late vote 
would be forgotten in t 

immediately follow. If, however, the govera- 
ing power remains for several years longer in 
the hands which have so adroitly managed it 
thus far, the Prince Imperial may succeed his 
father upon the throne without firing the in- 
flammable materials which make upa French 
revolation. 


ves. 
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—The Cuban General Goicoreia, recently 
captured, was brought to Havana on Friday, 
tried by verbal court-martial, sentenced to be 
garroted, and executed on Saturday morning 
He has been identified with the cause of Cuban 
independence since its origin; was the friend 
and associate of Lopez in his filibustering ex- 
peditions during 1851 and 1852, and was un- 
wavering to the last in his devotion to the 
Cuban cause. His informal trial and summary 
execution were undoubtedly due to the turbu- 
lent spirit which has of late redevelopedamong 
the Spanish volunteers, and the recent reports 
from the seat of war in the Cinco Villas district 
being favorable to the Cubans, may have infiu- 
enced the Captain-General in this ac‘ion, as 
Spanish vindictiveness seems to demand in- 
stant victims. General Jonpay, the late com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgents, reached this 
city on Friday and has been persistently inter- 
viewed by reporters. During his twelve 
months’ service he has had excellent opportn- 
nities for making up his mind about the state 
of the struggle, and his avowed object in com- 
ing here is to enlist American sympathies on 
the side of.the Cubans, as well as to give a 
trustworthy account ofthe situatien. The in- 
surgents are greatly in want of armgand ammu- 
Dition, a supply of which woultl change the 
state of affairs at once, as according to the Gen- 


| eral’s account, the Cubans and negroes are 


excellent fighters. The reports indicating a 
failure of the revolution he pronounces entirely 
without foundation, and regards the ultimate 
independence of Cuba as certain, although, as 
at present conducted, the war may last for 
years. Ihe General has a plan by which he 
hopes to secure supplies for the insurgents 


| without infringing upon our neutrality laws, 


purely Democratic Judiciary, which, to say the | and this done he purposes returning to his post 


least, is no more to be desired than one com- 
posed exclusively of Republicans. 


j 


at the front. 


| — Quebec is evincing her appreciation of 


—The trial of Danie, McFarrianp ended | our institutions by attempting a mayoralty case 


| on the Richmond plan. Some irregularity in a 
recent election caused the outgoing mayor to 


on Tuesday after elaborate reviews of the testi- 


mony by Mr. GRAHAM, counsel for the defence, | 


] 
and by Judge GARVIN on the part of the prose- | consult his lawyer, who gave an opinion to the 
3 } 


ention. 
pointing out the bearing of the law upon the 
case at considerable length and with great care. 


Recorder HACKETT charged the jury, | 


effect that the election was invalid; that his 
client was still the rightful mayor, and as such 
| perfectiy justified in retaining possession of the 


The jury retired at the close of the charge, and! City Hall. The new mayor of course did not 
with but little delay returned a verdict of} see things in the same light, and after obtain- 


acquittal. 
——__—_ 


FOREIGN. 


—Both Houses of the English Parlia- 
ment have passed a Naturalization bill, which 
cancels a statute that has several times caused 
official documents to pass between Great 
Britain and the United States. The doctrines 
embodied in the phrase, ‘‘ once a subject al- 
Ways a subject,” will be formally renounced on 
the passage of this bill, which is one of the 
feuits of Mr.} REVERDY JOHNSON’s mission to 
England. It declares that British or Ameri- 
can subjects, naturalized in either country, are 
freed from their original allegiance; it gives to 
citizens so naturalized in Great Britain the 
Tight to hold and convey lands, enter Parlia- 
ment, and become members of the Privy €oun- 

on removing in short all the disabilities which 
feign much inconvenience to 

of St. Grorcr. . anor a 

less, this concession = Fenian friends, doubt- 

m the part of “ British 


‘Franny will seem unneceessary and perhaps 


ing control of the police by a technicality, he 
placed a strong posse around the City Hall with 


orders ‘‘to let any one out but no one in.” | 
| Some rumors of riots having been circulated, a | 
| couple of companies from the citadel were sent | 
to guard the City Hall, and shortly afterward | 
| the old mayor surrendered at discretionand lett | 


the field to the victors. 
| 


| —- Advices from Ottawa state that such 


| concessions have been made by the Dominion | 
Government as will, it is said, at once termin- | 
A new Territory | 


ate the Red River troubles. 
| will be formed, entitled Manitoba, to be repre- 
sented in the Dominion Legislature at Ottawa 
| by two Senators and four members of the lower 
House; no troops are to be sent into the Mani- 
toba Province except to suppress Indian trou- 
bles. The Dominion Government will defray 
the expenses of the new Provincial Government, 
will allow a sum of $300,000, besides 80 cents 
per capita for each person in the Territory. It 
must be remembered that this tale of a speedy 


may not be given so readily as is anticipated. 
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South Carolina 6 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 
New YORK, May 10, 1970. 


packages. Receipts of 
y sufficien for locai wants. 


state Pactori 
State Factories 


Uplands. Mobile. 
eses I 1D4g 
+ood Ordinary...... <1 2 
Low Middling....... 22% 
iiddhng .......0.... < 
Good Middling.. 

it he week 15.5% bbls. 
ly ample for present 


# doz......... 
? a ences 
Flour and Meal.—Rece 
9.9 bois.; cornmeal. Dbis. 5 p 
ry forall kinds of Flour has been moderate since ot 
last. We quote: 
Superfine State and Western .............. 
Extra State ... 5 
Extra Indiana, I 
Extra Vhio, roun : 
Extra O trade and 
Extra C hipping.... 
Extra Genesee, ....... 
Poor to fancy extra M 29,5 
Southern good ordinary ce extra. ..6 G10, 
Cornmeal has been inac $4.75@5.00 for Western: 
4,30,.@6.00for Jersey : $5.75@5.S0 for Brandywine. 


Corn, 10),479 bush.; Oats, 53,273 bush. Barley 32,792 
bush. Wheat has been fairly active on a demand chief- 
ly for export. We quote: a 

White Western #_bush . 

ed and Av ber Western. ? 

No. 1 Spring, in store, # b 

No. 2 do i) 

White Genesee do # b 

Amber State, do ? b ° 

The demand for Corn has fallen o 
are less buoyant. We quote: old 
per bush. in store and vered: I i 
prime cto choice $1,10@i.16 per bush.: Yellow Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Western and > t @i,i3 per 
bush. Oats have been little = 


i prices 


7 
We quote: 


bush.; State 69c. delivered, per bush. 


Beef, $38 pkgs; Cut meats. 1,091 pkgs. Pork is inactive 
and is held 1n hope of better prices. 
We quote: 


Thin Mess, 2 
Prime Mess, # 5.2 0 
Prime # bodL , 21, 523,00 
Beef has been dull, although prices are somewhat high- 
er than last wee 
We quote: 
Plain Mess. ? bbl 


$11,00@15.50 

-. 15,50@18,00 
Prime Mess, ® tierce... - 24,00@25,00 
India Mess, per tierce. ..........2+-se+--2+- 29,00@31,00 
Lard brings 15%@1!77<c. for poor No. 1 to choice kettle 

rendered,an« 164 @16‘s for fair to prime Western steam. 
Sundries.—We quote: 

Beeswax, # B 

Gin-eng, Southern. @ BD .......---.ee--eeees 

Ginseng, Western. & D .... 2.0. eeeeceeees sees 

Broom Corn, Rel, # B 

Broom Corn, Green. 

Hickory Nuts, # bus! 

Clover Seed, prime, ? B.... 

Rough Flaxseed, # bush.... 

Timothy Seed, #? bush 

Feathers, Live Geese, new..... ...---seeseeee 

TO Te anon cccn scan cose cocccenceness oak 

Pmme Marrow Beans, # bush ........--..+-- 

Canada Peas, ? bush .......- adnéeee s 

Common Potatoes, # bbl .......-..-++ 

Bermuda Tomatoes, # box..... 

Turkies, live ? D 

Chickens, live @ B..... 1... .eee cee e noes coeeee 

Ducks, @ pair... ........000+0 

Geese, ? pair... 














L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Merchant, 
Warren street, New York. Send for Weekly 


Price Current—Marking Piate and Shipping Cards— | 


furnished free. Returns made promptly. 











‘* A Mode! House.” 


| advertisement entitled as above. We suggest 


‘a good look at it, and if any man or woman | 
proposes building we can honestly recommend | 
au application to Mr. GouBy for a circular | 
| giving some account of his plans. We have | 


examined them, and also the stereoscopic 


| views of his house, outside and inside; and we | 


| believe that an intelligent following. of his 
directions and architectural plans will make 


only the asking. 


has been active fog the season, | 
the returns compare favora- | 


Grain.— Receipts for the week—wheat, 176,158 bush: | 


mixed Western $1.16} 
new mixed Western, | 


ht for. 
mixed Western in store and d ered §2c@tSc. per | 


Provisions.— Receipts for the week, pork, %5 bbls. | 


WRSLSSREMBS REAR 


“ 
~ 


In another column readers will see a little! 


| Many thousand dollars’ worth of work has been 
| & pretty, symmetrical, well arranged, commodi- | 
settlement comes from an interested source, | ous and economically built house. It is worth | wife says she would not now exchange it for 
and that the assent of the Red River people | your while to try him, any way, since it costs | any other machine she has ever seen. 


American Enterprise in the East. 
PRATT’S “ASTRAL” OIL. 


We were recently shown a letter from a 
traveler in the Holy Land, to friends in Ameri- | 
ea, in which he says: 

‘*] saw for sale in the Bazaars at Jerusalem, 
nd in Damascus and Alexandria, cases of 
‘Pratt's Oil’ (of New York); and there is hard- | 
ly a Mosque, Synagogue, ur hamlet in this coun- | 
try where it is not burned, even the Saered | 
Tomb of the Prophet, at Mecea, being lighted | 
with it. It is curious to see the people burn it } 
without lamps, they using, instead, open ves-j| 


| se 


have ourselves used Pratt’s ‘“ Astral” | 
from actual trial can recommend it. | 
no hesitation whatever in saying it is | 
rior article in every respect. See adver- | 


—_j—__—_. 
Investments. 
In another column Messrs. Urtey & Dovc#- | 
EETY offer for examination and investment the | 
bonds of the Gold Loan of the Rochester} 
Y.) Water-Works Co, and those of the 
ity of St. Paul, Mim, in aid of the Lake 
Scperior and Mississippi R.R.Co. The loans | 
of Water- Works in strong cities, such as 
Rochester, have always been favorite and good 
investments; and the flourishing City of St. | 
Paul has a wide and good credit. These are cer- |} 
tainly worth looking at by persons who are /| 
ekine fair investment. | 
—_—>—_——_ 
Christian Work. 


All persons wiliing to become one of 1,000 to | 
contribute $40 each to “the building fund” of | 
The Midnight Missioc—#19 payable now, or on 
the firs. of October next, the balance in tiree | 
semi-annual payments thereafter—please address | 
Pursy F. Suits, Treasurer, 26 Nassau street, 
N.Y. Remit by draft or P. O. order. A hand- 

book of names of ‘“‘the thousand sub- 
’ will be sent to each. 
—-~> --— 
Peanec’s Newest Cukowos, nearly ready for | 

c, are pictures of the four Seasons. 

| They are all after paintings by Jas. M. Hakt, 
and will make a very welcome addition to the} 
fine lst of attractive and tasteful pictures | 
| PeanG has already given us, and will doubtless | 

meet a hearty popular welcome.—Ciac 

Chronicl 


j 
} 


; | 
—_>—_—_ 
Universal Clothes Wringer. 
But one invention has held its own i 
household, and that is the Clothes Wri 
We have used one of those whose name beads 
this article, for tea years, and it has done good | 
service during that time, although in weekly | 
use. We consider the fact that tha frame and | 
all parts of the machine are made of wood to 
be in its favor. 
injury to the clothes by rust. Another advan- 
tage of this Wmnger is that of a patent stop, 
| in the form of a screw, placed over the wheels, 
| preventing them from getting out of gear. But 
the principal advantage of this Wri 
others, is the patent double gear. This is the in- | 
vention of the late Dr. WARREN ROWELL, an 
one of the best devices in mechanical move- 
| ments that has come under our observation for | 
| along time.—V. F. Mechanic, Dec. 1, 1869. 


a vaoun 
“Stealing from Old Neptune.” 


The patent methed by which Carrageen or | 
| Irish Moss is converted into Sea Moss Farine, | 
|is avery laborious and complicated one. The 
raw material is first deprived of its bitterness | 
by repeated washinzs. It is then carefully 
picked over by hand and desiceated—in other | 
words, deprived of all moisture—after which it | 
is passed through a series of mills and other | 
apparatus, by which it is cleansed from everm 
|impurity, and pulverized and concentrated, | 

without being robbed of its refreshing ocean 

flavor. Having been thus manipulated and put ; 
| up in convenient packages, it is ready for con- |} 
| version into such Blanc Mange, Puddings, | 
| Creams, Gruels, Cream Pies, Soups, Sauces, | 
| &c., as are not producible with any other ma- | 
| terial, however expensive. | 


stained, 
Look at the Ruins! 


Aye, look at the ruins of what once were | 
| Magnificent sets of teeth, to be seen every-! 
where in society. Look at them, and ask your- | 
self if it is not marvelous that such destruction | 
is permitted, when, by simply using SozopoNT, 
‘agile, may be pteserved from } 
decay or blemish as long as life lasts ? 
““SPAULDING’S GLUE,” useful in every house. | 
——. 
interesting to Ladies. 


** * «T have used the Grover & BAKER 
Sewing-Mathine in my family for about eight | 
years, and it has been thoroughly tested by | 

| every member of my family able to use a ma- 
| chine, and they all agree with me in pronounc- | 
| ing it the best machine fora family in use. It | 
|} is [think more remarkable for its simplicity, 
durability, and strength of stitch than any | 
other machine.— Wm. Duke, Danville, Ky. ¢ 
—_~>—-_—_ 
Facts for the Ladies. 


I have had a WHEELER & WILson Sewing- 
| Machine for more than fourteen years, and dur- 
ing that time it has been in almost constant 
use, without even the most trifling repairs. 


any teeth, however fi 


done with it in furmshing my hotel, and my 





New York. A. D. Famine. 


| auy way contributes. His editorial articles 


{has something of interest for the 
| househAd, young and old. 


| ive religious weekly published; 


tion on unhackneyed subjects: 
| care and provision for the interest of those 


jment of Mrs. H. W. 


Jinest portrait of Washington, eve! 


on 2 | 
| now in the market, as itis neeces 


Plymouth Organ Concerts No. 48 


Piymouth Charch. Brooklyn 
CONCERTS ON THE GR 
’ every Saturday from 4 sn y BGas, 
oven at320. | 
Madame LILLIAS S. FRoH 
Organist, of Boston ; OCk, 
Mrs. SARAH M. DILLINCHAM 
of New York, Soprano, . 
Will perform Saturday, Mar 14. 
ADMISSION, 15 CENTs, 





BRONZES AND SILVER 


AND 


Everything 


Beautify! 


WEDDING GIFTs 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


Ten per Cent. Beiow New York Prices, 
Fulton St., near Clinton. Brooklyn 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR, 


Is the only weekly g nal 
which Mr. Beecwer writes, or to irhich, 








Vrs 


frequent literary reviews, and the 


* Star Papers : 
are regular features of the paper: whi] 
every week are published the on 
of Mr. Beecuer’s Friday eveni Lecture. 
Room Talks,” that he endorses as correct or 
personally authorizes, being from the hand 
of Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, for over eleven 
years his special reporter, and the only on, 
who succeeds in reporting him verbatim, 
In the management and editorial conduct 
the paper Mr. Beecuer is assisted | 
able staff of skillful and experienced 
nalists; while the contributors embrace 
well-known and eminent ivriters from erery 
evangédical denomination. This is, there. 
fore, a paper for all Christians every where, 
being published in the interest of the whole 
body cf Christ's follower 
Without undervaluing al truth, it 
will chiefly seek to interpret the Bible 
rather as a rule of bfe than as a book of 
doctrines. Itisa Family Journal and 
' whole 
g The paper will 
be made, in various ways, the most attract. 
S| it is already 
the most widely qnoted, throughout 
whole country, It contains admirable con- 
tributed and editorial articles. discussing al] 
the great topics of the day: fresh informa. 
constant 


reports 


aoctrinal tm 
BOCTTIO: I 


+h 
tue 


having at heart the success of Chris 


| work among the impenitent, the suffering, 


and the poor; much matter of a high aud 
pure religious tone: Poems: Household 


| Stories and Chat for the little ones. 
| A DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT 


under the supervision and personal manage 
Beecuer, who is 
both an accomplished housekeeper ands 
writer skilled in setting forth home topics 
in an interesting manner : an interesting St 
lected Miscellany; a ‘* Merry Hour’ of 
origsnal and selected humor, and much 
other wealth of material. Its form: sit- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenieti 
or reading, binding and preservation. tha 
it has in this alone a special and pe 
merit not possesssd by the large ** blanket 
she&ts ;” while its literary attractions are 
not surpassed by any. Therefore it © 
growing in circulation more rapidly tha’ 
any other. 
A New Serial Story, 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of **Unele Tom's Cabin,” “ Ti 
Minister's Wooing,” ete. 

which is to be commenced within a few 
months in the paper, will alone be wor! 
the cost of the year’s subscription. 
short we offer the haudsomest, the most 
convenient, and the best religious Weeks 
published, for $3; and give away ° 
of the finest works of art, and the 7 
1réu. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pubishers. 

39 ParK Row, New YouR 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For a Popular, Illustrated 
HOME BOOK, 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER 
and HARRIET BEECHER 
Well printed; profusely illustrated ; handset” 
bound. A practical book, made by practica — 
keepers and skiliful writers, to meet 4 ar’ 
need. Agents find it the easiest selling >°° 





STOWE: 


handsomely 


by ev ery 
family, and there is no competition of S=>* 
works or rival editions. Exclusive territory 8° a 
eral discounts giren. Agents wanted in every" 
and county. Send for descriptive circular t0 

" J.B. FORD & CO., Publishe™ 
39 Park Row, New York. 


gr ee 1 
A FASCINATING BIOGBAPEY: 
The Private Life of Calileo, 
Compiled principally from his correspon reste A 
that of his eldest daughter, Sister Mare Xi { 
work of peculiar interest is published "Life of Gali 
Noyes, of Boston. This is the Private a e and 
leo, with selections from his correspor aintliness 
that of his daughter, whose conventaa: So) the 
of character was hardly less remarkabl- ¥ Even 
scientific zeal of the great astronomer-—+'- 


ing Post. ss of price DY 
"Price, $150. Sent post-paid on receipt ° P on 
NICHOLS & NOYES, Publishers 
117 Washington Street, Boston 
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